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Chemical Develop- 





NOTICES :—All communications relating to editorial matter 
should be addressed to the Editor, who will be pleased to consider 
articles or contributions dealing with modern chemical develop- 
ments or suggestions bearing upon the advancement of the chemical 
industry in this country. Communications relating to advertise- 
ments or general matters should be addressed to the Manager. 


The prepaid subscription to THE CHEMICAL AGE is 2Is. per 
annum for the United Kingdom, and 26s. abroad. Cheques, 
Money Orders, and Postal Orders should be made payable to 
Benn Brothers, Lid. 

Benn Brothers, Ltd., proprietors of THE CHEMICAL AGE, have 
for some years past adopted the five-day week, and the editorial 
and general offices (Bouverie House, 154, Fleet Street, London 
E.C.4), are closed on Saturdays. 


Telegrams: “‘ Allangas, Fleet, London.” Telephone: City 0244 





Overseas Trade Conditions 


THE extracts published in this issue from a number 
of reports recently issued by the Department of 
Overseas Trade have one feature in common. In the 
United States, in Belgium, and in our own Colonies, 
conditions of trade have for some time been very 
difficult, and at the moment the difficulties promise to 
continue for some time, though here and there there 
are signs of improvement. A sort of commercial fog 
has settled over the countries of the world, and no one 
can quite say why it came and when it may go. But 
such conditions have occurred before, and invariably 
they pass, as they are bound to do, and if there is 
one moral to be drawn from these experiences, it is 
that the wise policy is to keep steadily in view the 
prospect of recovery and to be prepared for it when it 
comes. 

Of the countries covered by our notices this week, 
the one that most closely resembles our own is the 
United States. On the chemical side the outstanding 
feature is their claim to be the largest manufacturers 
of chemical products in the world, and, next toGermany, 
the second largest exporters of chemicals. This, of 
course, is the result of the enormous strides made since 
the war. As in this country, the United States has 
been busily engaged in the concentration of producing 


works and there is a feeling that the rationalisation 
process may have been a little overdone. To produce 
more cheaply in large centralised units may easily 
mean less employment, and the increaae of production 
may mean greater effort to dispose of the products. 
The large-scale American producers have been forced 
to undertake direct marketing, or the nearest approach 
to direct marketing that the product and the circum- 
stances will permit. This means that the functions 
formerly performed by middlemen—jobbers or whole- 
sale merchants—in many trades have been transferred 
to the sales departments of manufacturing establish- 
ments. These intensive direct sales efforts, however, 
are reported to have proved extremely costly. They 
ate up a good proportion, in some cases nearly all, 
of the economies effected in manufacturing costs by 
large scale production methods. Costs of distribution 
increased all round and with them the difficulty of 
maintaining the flow of goods to home consumers 
necessary to keep the mass machinery in full operation. 
That very difficulty, however, growing more acute 
with every jolt the market suffers and every dislocation 
that reduces the purchasing power or inclination of 
the general public, provides additiona! incentive to 
the extension of the market outside the United States. 

At present, when so much is heard of tariffs as the 
natural remedy for poor trade, it is instructive to 
note that the American market for British-made goods 
was encumbered in 1930 by the passage of the new 
Tariff Act, especially as the higher duties came into 
force at a time when the general situation in relation to 
imports was already difficult owing to the financial 
debacle of the closing months of 1929. It is not yet 
possible to assess the true effect of the tariff increases 
upon British imports, but in any case it would be 
difficult to apportion the diminution in imports from 
Great Britain between causes arising from the tariff 
and those due to general trade depression. The one 
thing that is certain, however, is that the psychological 
effect of the tariff changes has been disadvantageous 
to British imports. American import houses, on the 
one hand, have been inclined to hesitate in their 
purchases for fear that the market could not absorb 
goods bearing higher prices to cover the new duties, 
while exporters in Great Britain have in many cases 
become too discouraged with the upward trend of 
American tariffs to persevere with their marketing 
campaigns. In prosperous times the increased duties 
might possibly have been absorbed partly throughout 
the various channels of distribution, and partly by 
higher prices to the consumer ; but the general stag- 
nation of trade following the financial crash has not 
been propitious for price advances. 

These reports on the conditions of overseas markets 
are well worth the attention of everyone interested in 
export trade. As the Prince of Wales has repeatedly 
emphasised in his recent speeches on the possibilities 
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of South American trade, such trade cannot be won 
except by constant initiative and the closest study of 
the local conditions. On the general subject of over- 
seas advertisement and salesmanship, no better volume 
could be recommended than the report of the United 
Kingdom trade Mission to South Africa. The general 
principles there laid are applicable more or less to all 
the markets of the world. 





Chemical Developments in 1930 

THE annual regprts published by the U.S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce on the conditions 
and prospects of British chemical industry are well 
worth study as representing the judgment and observa- 
tion of trained experts resident in this country but 
representing foreign interests. Since 1926 four reports 
of this character have appeared, and the latest, dealing 
with the year 1930, is the work of Mr. Roger R. Towns- 
end, U.S. Trade Commissioner in London, who suc- 
ceeded in that post Mr. Homer S. Fox. Mr. Townsend’s 
conclusion is that the British chemical industry, in 
common with other industries, showed the effects of 
the general trade depression in 1930, but probably 
suffered somewhat less than most branches. Since the 
period of the British industrial disturbance in 1926 
the chemical industry, he says, showed fairly steady 
progress up to the end of 1929, and was apparently in 
a better position than most other industries during that 
period. The year 1930 is described as one of consolida- 
tion rather than of expansion. Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd., the largest single unit, led a movement 
towards concentration by removing several of its 
plants to Billingham ; it also expanded its operations to 
include a few new chemical commodities. With one 
or two exceptions, however, there was little expansion 
in the whole industry. 

Mr. Townsend points out that the decline in British 
chemical imports from the 1929 total was 15 per cent., 
compared with a decline of 143 per cent. for all British 
imports. Chemical exports made a relatively good 
showing, with a decline of only 17 per cent., compared 
with 22 per cent. for all British exports. Re-exports of 
chemical products declined 16 per cent., compared with 
a decline of nearly 21 per cent. for all British re-exports. 
The index of production for chemical and allied trades 
during the first three-quarters of 1930 showed a marked 
decline from the averages of the previous two years. 
It was also substantially below the general index for all 
manufacturing industries in this 1930 period, whereas 
in the two preceding years chemical index had been 
slightly above the general index. 

Unemployment, we are told, in the chemical in- 
dustry increased at a more rapid rate during 1930 than 
in British industry as a whole. The percentage of 
unemployment of the chemical industry, however, 
although it more than doubled during the year, was still 
not so great as that for the entire country. The con- 
traction in the demand for British chemical products 
was most pronounced in some of our best foreign 
markets. The domestic markets likewise suffered, with 
the depression in Britain’s basic industries as the chief 
contributing cause. Prices on the whole stood up 
fairly well, and with a few exceptions were probably 
steadier than in most other industries. 

Research work, it is stated, seems to have been 


continued on an increasing scale, despite the tendency 
to reduce expenditure wherever possible. And, finally, 
we are told that the reorganisation and consolidation 
which has taken place in the British chemical industry 
during the past year should form a sound basis for 
improvement when general world conditions lead to a 
revival in domestic and foreign trade. Copies of the 
report may be obtained for ro cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 





Oil from Coal 

Sirk HARRY McGowan, in a letter to The Times, makes 
it clear that the production of oil and petrol from 
British coals by hydrogenation is considerably more 
than a mere scientific possibility. As the result, he 
states, of prolonged and difficult experiment in this 
country by Imperial Chemical Industries, as well as 
in Germany and the U.S.A. by associated companies, 
it is now possible to undertake on any desired scale 
the hydrogenation of coal to petrol and oil. By an 
international arrangement recently concluded, the 
benefits of the foreign and British research work are 
pooled and rendered available for utilisation in this 
country and the Empire. There is no reason, he 
concludes, why this development, having as its object 
eventually rendering this country and the Empire 
independent of imported supplies of liquid fuels, with 
all the obvious attendant advantages, should not now 
be undertaken, provided the development be initiated 
as a national enterprise. 





Books Received 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, MARCH 
1931. By Sir J. Joyce Broderick and Arthur J. Pack. London : 
H.M. Stationery Office. Pp. 112. 3s. 

OIL AND PETROLEUM YEAR Book, 1931. 
London: Walter E. Skinner. Pp. 340. 7s. 6d. 

Economic CONDITIONS IN BELGIUM IN 1930. Report by N. S 
Reyntiens. London. H.M. Stationery Office. Pp. 155. 45 


By Walter E. Skinner. 





The Calendar 





June 
4 | Chemical Society. 8 p.m. Burlington House, 
London. 


5 | Physical Society. 5 p.m. Imperial College of 


Science, London. 


10 | Faraday Society: Annual General | Burlington House, 
Meeting: ‘“‘ A Laboratory Study London. 


of the Atmospheric Corrosion of 
Metals.’’ ‘‘ An Air Thermostat for 
Quantitative Laboratory Work.’’ 
Dr. W.H. J. Vernon. ‘“‘ The Quan- 
titative Humidification of Air 


in Laboratory Experiments.” 
Dr. W. H. J. Vernon and L. 
Whitby. 8.15 p.m. 

10 | Electroplaters’ and  Depositors’ | Northampton  Poly- 
Technical Society: ‘‘ Continental technic Institute, 
and American Practice in Nickel London. 


Deposition.” W. T. Griffiths. 
8.15 p.m. 
11 | Optical Society. 


7.30 p.m. Imperial College of 


Science, London. 


17 | Faraday Society: ‘‘ Michael Fara-| Albemarle Street, 
day.”’ Dr. Robert L. Mond London. 
17 | Society of Glass Technology. 2 p.m. | Sheffield. 


19 | Physical Society. 5 p.m. Imperial College of 
Science, London. 
23 | National Physical Laboratory : Visit | Teddington. 


of Inspection. 3-6 p.m. 


Central Hall, West- 
minster, London. 


13 | Chemical Plant and Research Instru- 
ments Exhibition: Opening 11.30 
a.m. 
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Chemical Trade Conditions Overseas 


Reports on Colonial and Foreign Markets 


We give below extracts from a number of official reports issued by the Department of Overseas Trade on the conditions of home 


and colonial markets, especially in relation to chemicals 


These are all published by H.M. Stationery 


Office at the prices named at the foot of each notice 


The United States 
In the report on the United States* there is a section specially 
relating to the chemical industries of the country. In this it 
is stated : 

Occupied before the war chiefly in the production of basic 
chemicals, and leaving the country heavily dependent on 
foreign sources for supplies of advanced commodities, the 
American chemical industries have made vast strides in the 
meantime. With the assistance of very large and highly 
concentrated capital resources, the most up-to-date organisa- 
tion and equipment, practically unlimited funds for research 
and high tariffs to keep the rich domestic market secure 
against invasion from the outside, the varied group of manu- 
facturing concerns included under this general heading have 
so enlarged and developed their activities in 15 years that the 
United States has already taken first place as a producer 
of chemicals and allied products, and is second only to Ger- 
many as an exporter. The chemical manufacturers provide 
employment for over 260,000 workers and their pay rolls in 
1927 aggregated 311 million dollars. Through mergers and 
re-investment of earnings, the larger concerns have attained 
great financial strength, and although there is no single 
dominant concern in the industry, it is believed that the 
combined assets of the three leading producers are twice as 
great as those of the strongest European organisation. 


Trend towards Concentration 

The trend towards concentration of resources and enlarge- 
ment of capacities of the principal firms shows no sign ot 
slackening up to the present, the merger movement appearing, 
on the contrary, to have been somewhat quickened by the 
necessity of overcoming inter-commodity competition and 
adjusting output to demand in a period of general recession. 
Within 18 months or so the Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion, a holding company manufacturing through about 55 
subsidiaries a widely diversified line of chemical and metal- 
Jurgical preducts, secured control over the Colorado Compresse. 
Gas Co., the United States Vanadium Corporation and the 
Meraker Smelting Co., Ltd., of Norway. In the same period 
the Du Pont Co. took over the Krebs Pigment and Chemical 
Co., the Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical Co. and others ; 
the American Cyanamid Co., a large manufacturing concern 
of very recent growth, acquired the Calco Chemical Co. 
with eight subsidiaries ; Monsanto Chemical Works absorbed 
five previously independent firms ; the Air Reduction Co., Inc., 
controlling nearly 100 plants throughout the United States 
and holding a large minority interest in United States In- 
dustrial Alcohol, acquired the Magnolia Airco Gas Products 
Co., of Texas, thereby increasing its outlets in the pipeline 
field ; Cominercial Solvents Corporation, leading producer of 
butanol, acetone, synthetic methanol, ethyl alcohol, acetic 
acid and numerous by-products, took over Commercial 
Pigments Corporation, manufacturer of titanium dioxide ; 
American Solvents and Chemical Corporation, by obtaining 
control of Rossville Commercial Alcohol Corporation and 
General Industrial Alcohol Corporation, became the second 
largest producer of industrial alcohol. 

These examples show how general and active the merger 
movement is, and there is every reason to believe it will 
continue, strengthening the competitive or bargaining position 
of all the largest units both at home and abroad. Moreover, 
several of the large American chemical manufacturers maintain 
relationships and understandings with European and Canadian 
producers or operate factories in Europe and Canada, so that 
there exists a certain interlocking of international interests 
* Economic Conditions in the United States of America, March, 
1931. By Sir J. Joyce Broderick, Commercial Counsellor to H.M. 
Embassy at Washington, and Arthur J. Pack, Commercial Secretary 
to H.M. Embassy at Washington. H.M. Stationery Office, pp. 112 
35. 


that make the statistics of trade movements difficult to 
interpret in terms of international competition. 
Variety of the Industry 

Because of the wide variety and diverse uses of its numerous 
products, the American chemical industry in general suffered 
less last year from the depression than the maiority of other 
industries. Analyses of commercial returns by the Standard 
Statistics Co, show that the total profits of 13 leading chemical 
companies during the first nine months of 1930, though they 
were over i8 per cent. less than in the corresponding 1929 
period, were nearly 5 pei cent. larger than in the like period 
of 1928, while corporate earnings as a whole declined by 35 
per cent. and 19 per cent. respectively from the two periods 
mentioned. The experiences of 1930 were, however, very 
unevenly divided, and the vear in the United States was 
marked by severe inter-commodity competition due to the 
development of new products and improved processes. Cheap 
synthetic methanol, for instance, made heavy inroads on the 
market for wood-distillation preducts. In the alkali field, 
lime has beceme a severe competitor with caustic soda and 
chlorine,.and the position of caustic soda is being further 
threatened by synthetic ammonia, borax, tri-sodium phosphate 
and other products. 

Nitrogen 

Among the nitrogen carriers, comparative price advantages 
are diverting attention, particularly that of fertiliser manu- 
facturers, to by-product ammonium sulphate, urea and 
synthetics. In 1930, for example, the price of by-product 
ammonium sulphate was quoted at $35 a ton, or $1.70 per 
unit of nitrogen, as against $39 a ton ex-vessel on sodium 
nitrate, or $2.50 per unit of nitrogen. Even by-product 
ammonia is threatened by cheaper synthetic nitrogen pro- 
ducts, and competition in this whole field will be intensified if 
the present programme for increased production of synthetic 
products should be successfully carried out. 

In this connection it will be recalled that the Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corporation undertcok some years ago to build a 
synthetic sodium nitrate plant, at a cost of $125 million at 
Hopewell, Virginia. One unit of this plant has already been 
completed, and work is progressing on the second unit, its 
cost being met out ct earnings and reserves. sy 1932, it is 
expected, the plant will be in full operation, bringing American 
domestic productive capacity for this material up to 500,000 
tons a year, and, with the other nitrogen-bearing materials 
available, making the country practically independent of all 
foreign supplies. Whether, when that happens, Chilean 
nitrate of soda will be excluded altogether will simply depend 
on the degree of success avtained by the Cosach concern in 
Chile in reducing its costs of operation. Imports of sodium 
nitrate during the ten months ending last October dropped 
to 497,000 tons from the figure for the corresponding period 
ot 1929, when they totalled 822,000 tons. 

Sulphuric*Acid 

Sulphuric acid is facing some competition in the fertiliser 
industry from nitric and phosphoric acids, and some reduction 
in demand by reason of changing industrial processes in 
petroleum-refining and other fields. Among the raw materials 
required for its manufacture, the pure sulphur deposits of 
Texas have now grown to be by far the most important 
source, contributing 1,071,100 short tons of sulphur in 1930, 
as compared with 716,800 short tons of pyrites. By-product 
gases accounted in 1930 for 750,000 tons of acid and promise 
to increase their competition. Between pure sulphur and 
by-product gases, pyrites appear to be losing ground, the 
market now being practically restricted to points near the 
seaboard where cheap ccean hauls give imported pyrites a 
considerable price advantage. Imports of pyrites were down 
to 328,000 tons in the ten months ended last October as 
compared with 412,000 tons in the corresponding pericd of 
the previous year. 
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Potash production in California is being expanded and 
commands the market in its immediate neighbourhood, the 
demand in the remainder of the country being met as hitherto 
from European sources, but the recently discovered polyhalite 
deposits in Texas are being energetically explored, and the 
Departments in Washington concerned with this development 
have hopes that their exploitation may render the United 
States self-sufficient in this important material also. 


Excessive Rationalisation 

There is a feeling that rationalisation, if size be included 
in that term, was carried in many cases beyond what was 
The point of maximum production-economy seems 
to have been exceeded, notably in such industries as flour 
milling, baking, petroleum refining and probably several 
others, but then the motives influencing a number of the 
individual mergers have not been motives of economy. The 
aim in some instances has been rather to facilitate the raising 
of fresh capital or to provide personal profits for the promoters 
and their friends. Without inside information it is usually 
impossible to disentangle the motives behind consolidations. 
Sometimes they seem to result from the efforts of corporation 
lawyers to create work for themselves, and again from the lust 
of an industrial leader for greater power, but, in this country 
at least, the concentration movement swells and subsides with 
the rising and falling of the stock markets. With some con- 
cerns merger is the only alternative to bankruptcy, and this is 
undoubtedly the light in which some of the combinations 
should be regarded. In the retail trade, where combinations 
have been carried to great lengths, the motive usually assigned 
is the desire of large distributing firms to free themselves 
from dependence on the manufacturer and perhaps eventually 
to control him Over a when the-Gold Dust Cor- 
poration, owner of a string of manufacturing establishments 
producing cereals, packaged food products, soaps, household 
supplies of many kinds, acquired contro! of the United Cigar 
Stores and the Tobacco Products Corporations, we had the 
first instance that had come to our notice of a strong combina- 
tion of absorbing a strong combination of 


. 1 
rational 


year ago, 


manutacturers 


+ 


distributors 

As regards the future of the concentration movement, all 
that cun be predicted is that it will remain slack until another 
period of rising security prices gets into full swing. The move- 
ment is not now much impeded, as it was in the past, by public 
hostility 

When all as been said regarding the mixed motives back 
of certain particular mergers, it remains true that the great 
majority, if not all of them, have had in the decade now closed 
a primary purpose, real or nominal, rather different from that 
of the earlier consolidations. Before the war their chief aim 
was usually to cope with the needs of expanding markets by 
enlarging the scale of output. Latter!y they have been formed 
and directed primarily to secure a wider distribution of the 
product 

The following figures show, however, the division which has 
been made between competitive and non-competitive trade 
and the distribution of the trade in 1928-29 :— 

Non- 


Competitive Competitive Total 
From / / / 
United Kingdom ...... 243,718 50,822 294,540 
Other Countries ....... 228,681 10,553,723 10,512,404 
[ teckesaeun 72,399 10,034,545 11,106,944 
The largest item of trade in this class from the United 


Kingdom is in linseed oil, which in 1928-29 accounted for 
£71,509 of the total of British trade in this class; the only 
other item in which there is any considerable trade from the 
United Kingdom is oils in bulk not specially described in the 
statistics, but probably vegetable oils chiefly, of which imports 
from the United Kingdom were valued at £37,874. 

There were considerable clearances of petrol at various 
times during the year 1929-30 in anticipation of increased 
duties. Imports reached a total of £7,467,181, an increase 
of over £600,000 as compared with the previous year. Clear- 
ances were probably far in excess of the country’s immediate 
requirements, and during the last few months imports have 
shown a heavy decrease. 

The following statement gives details of the imports of 
goods in the competitive section of this class in 1928-29 in 


which competition from foreign countries was _ specially 
severe :— 
Imports Imports 
Total from from 
Imports United Other 
Kingdom Countries 
Lard and lard oil and f £ £ 
edible fats, n.e.i........ 11,188 5,243 5,945 
Oe errr ee 27,558 10,242 17,0160 
4 a eerie 24,483 9,421 15,002 
Oils in bulk, n.e.i. ....... 123,260 37,374 85,392 
le ee (<sase 147,430 50,805 90,631 
Total of these items...... 334,231 119,555 (30% 9) 214,040 
rotal of other competitive 
CO ee ee - 138,168 124,133 (90°,) 14,035 
Grand Total of competitive 
PIER saw secs does see se 472,399 243,718 (52°) 225,051 


Paints and Varnishes 

The total value of imports in this class in the year 1928-29 
was £784,504, as compared with £778,663 in 1927-28; in 
1929-30 imports declined to £688,782. There were decreases 
in the imports of white lead in 1928-29 (from £82,705 to 
£68,442), in varnishes and stains (from £80,609 to £71,125), 
in enamels (from £75,470 to £52,662), and in paints and 
colours ground in liquids (from £40,057 to £38,054). Owing 
to heavy increases in duties during the past year imports 
have shown a heavy fall in recent months, and will probably 
continue to decline. 

The following statement gives details of the imports in 
1928-29 of goods in this class in which competition with the 
United Kingdom is specially severe :— 


Imports Imports 


Total from from 
Imports United Other 
Kingdom Countries 
f £ £ 
Je Pee rere re 95,782 2,725 93,057 
Bronzing and metal pow- 

it ccs civ oan ak ane ; 20,019 2,495 17,524 
Pottery glazes........+.. 5,292 2,960 2,332 
Kalsomine, water paints, 

CEC) I OWE o50<25 ss 21,12 839 20,285 
Fe OO er ee 5,044 1,879 3,105 
RRSEMIEIONNE: 10:95 559: 8 = mop 30,260 10,105 20,095 
Stains, lacquers, japans, 

CMG. ssbseeanssose (wees 33,522 9,017 24,505 

Total of these items.... 211,043 30,080 (14%) 180,963 

Total of other goods.... 573,551 408,421 (71%) 165,130 

Grand Total of class... 754,594 435,501 (56°5) 346,093 


Australia 


THE report on the economic and trade conditions in Aus- 
tralia* is, as might be expected, largely occupied with general 
problems, more especially finance. The United States is by 
far the most important competitor with the United Kingdom 
for the import trade of Australia, and its position has steadily 
advanced over several years. In 1913, for example, the 
imports from the United Kingdom were 59:7 per cent., and 
from the United States 11-9 per cent. In 1930-31 the 
corresponding figures were 40-6 and 17-6, the proportions of 
United Kingdom imports of drugs, chemicals and fertilisers 
in 1928-9 was 64 per cent. of the total ; oils, fats, and waxes 
41; paints and varnishes 60; optical and scientific instru- 
ments 34. 
Drugs, Chemicals and Fertilisers 

The total trade in this class in 1928-29 was valued at 
£5,213,538 as compared with £4,8t1,212 in the previous year. 
Imports in 1929-30 were valued at £5,100,108. A good deal 
of the trade in the class, consisting as it does of fertilisers 
and other chemicals, which are not commercially available 
in competitive quantities in the United Kingdom, may be 
considered to be non-competitive so far as United Kingdom 
trade is concerned. The value of this non-competitive trade 
in 1928-29 amounted to £2,046,270, of which only £3,174 was 


secured by the United Kingdom. Of the remainder of the 





* Economic and Trade Conditions in Australia to December, 1930. 
By R. W. Dalton, H.M. Senior Trade Commissioner in the Common- 
wealth. H.M. Stationery Office, pp. 237, 3s. 6d. 
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trade in the class, amounting in 1928-29 to £3,167,068, the 
United Kingdom secured trade to a value of £1,885,311 or 
about 60 per cent. 

Though on the surface this appears to be satisfactory it is 
to be noted again in the trade in this class that there are 
certain items in which competition with the United Kingdom 
is specially successful. The total trade in these items amounted 
in value in 1928-20 to £1,242,757, of which the United Kingdom 
secured trade to a value of only £391,075 or about 32 per cent., 
as compared with a trade to a value of £851,682 secured by her 
competitors. Of the remainder of the competitive trade in the 
class, which amounted in 1928-29 to a total value of £1,924,311, 
the United Kingdom secured trade to a value of £1,494,236, 01 
about 79 per cent. as compared with only £430,075 secured by 
her competitors. 

The following are details of the trade in 1928-29 in the 
items in which competition with the United Kingdom is 
specially severe :— 


Imports Imports 
Total from from 
Imports, United Other 
1928-29. Kingdom. Countries. 
£ £ £ 
Re ee 13,331 1,185 12,146 
Acids, other than tartaric, 

salicylic, citric, carbolic, 

boric, acetyl-salicylic and 

ROEM soins ix ad stereos 17,532 5,030 12,502 
Arsenate of lead......... 10,098 1,963 8,135 
Other arsenic compounds 

(except white arsenic) 6,215 1,612 4,003 
Old 45 aes ean os ees 12,547 1,743 10,804 
Prepared adhesives ..... 56,242 28,083 28,159 
CEOAGC GOERS is 5. 2 5 605055: 18,493 3,300 15,193 
PY DAREES 5 si9.4.006 08 2.0:0% 11,152 3,914 7,238 
Nicotine and Derris spray- 

ing preparations....... 13,700 1,866 11,834 
Insecticides and disinfec- 

CANON snes a sia cs waists a 18,550 9,100 9,450 
Essential oils, non-spirituous 139,432 19,055 119,777 
Perfumes, non-spirituous . 47,285 13,704 33,521 
Toilet preparations, non- 

BPINMUOUS ssis saaanaise 384,440 131,510 252,930 
RR EIN Go ha  s sas oss partes 20,741 6,700 14,041 
FERORS, BBE K6060 cen se 22,004 2715 19,349 
Perfumed spirits......... 106,680 30,033 76,047 
Certain miscellaneous 

CRIEEBG 5 oss 0 eka ewe. 60,081 19,526 49,555 
Chemicals not specified 

separately in the statis- 

MEE a4%:scasawawsu wanes 284,163 


109,370 


Total of these goods .. 


391,075 (32%) 851,082 
Total of other competi- 


SIVE POOGS. 6. 6565505 1,924,311 1,494,236(78°,) 430,075 
GRAND TOTAL of competi- 
tive goods... .c.ecsccce 3,107,008 1,885,311 (60%) 1,281,757 


A good deal of the trade in this class consists of goods whose 
nature very largely decides the country of their origin, but 
they are included as competitive because a certain amount 
of the trade in them is of a competitive nature. The out- 
standing items in the class which are in general demand by 
the public are medicinal preparations and toilet requisites ; 
most of the other items consist of bulk ‘ines of goods, or of 
goods which have a special application in industry rather 
than a retail sale. 

The trade in toilet preparations, spirituous or other, in 
1928-29 was valued at £460,000, and of this the United 
Kingdom secured about £189,000, as compared with about 
£114,000 secured by the United States, and £140.000 by 
France. The position of the United Kingdom in this trade 
has improved considerably in the last five years owing largely 
to better methods of salesmanship and more attractive 
appearance of goods. During the year 1928-29, however, the 
United Kingdom, although her trade did not actually decline, 
lost heavily relatively to her chief competitors, whose trade 
increased from £207,000 to £271,000. 

In proprietary medicines, the United Kingdom still con- 
tinued to secure about two-thirds of the import trade in 
1928-29; the share of the United States, though still only 
about 20 per cent. of the total in 1928-29, has shown a ten- 
dency to increase in recent years. 


In perfumery France still secures the greatest share of the 
trade, but in recent years Germany, too, has come back fairly 
strongly in these lines. 

Oils, Fats and Waxes 

The total trade in this class in the year 1928-29 was valued 
at {11,106,044 as compared with {9,872,014 in the previous 
year. (Imports in 1929-30 were valued at £11,565,735.) 
By far the greater part of the trade, consisting as it does of 
mineral oils, both for fuel and lubrication purposes, is of a 
non-competitive nature so far as the United Kingdom is 
concerned. In fact, practically the whole of the class might be 
eliminated as being non-competitive for the reason that such 
a trade as is done from the United Kingdom in these goods is 
usually of a special nature. 


South Africa 


THE report of the United Kingdom Trade Mission to the 
Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, and Northern 
Rhodesia* gives a comprehensive survey of the general trade 
conditions. 

The most important single factor mainly responsible for the 
relative loss of United Kingdom trade in Southern Africa is 
price. In aiming at a reduction of price to one which will be 
competitive, United Kingdom firms must not sacrifice finish 
and quality to such an extent that cheapness will become 
synonymous with poor quality, but a standard of finish and 
quality higher than the market calls for can advantageousl? 
be reduced provided that the essential soundness of quality 
and durability are retained. 

The reduction in the proportion of United Kingdom goods 
imported has affected almost every important line of trade. 
It is, therefore, probably to be attributed to various factors 
of general application rather than to peculiarly severe compe- 
tition in particular individual branches of our export trade. 
For the same reason it may be inferred that relative loss of 
United Kingdom trade to foreign countries has not been to any 
material extent the result of tariff changes. Many United 
Kingdom firms cater for the markets in Southern Africa in a 
thoroughly efficient manner, and possess a well ordered sales 
organisation. Throughout Southern Africa the sentiment 
of the market is wholly favourable to United Kingdom pro- 
duce. The United Kingdom exporter feels himself handicapped 
in the matter of freight charges for transportation by sea. 


Outlook and Prospects 

The productive power of Southern Africa is well established 
and is increasing. The present reduction in buying power is 
due to world-wide causes which have led toa heavy fall in 
commodity prices and may be considered as of a temporary 
character only. There is no reason to anticipate any dimi- 
nution of the relative importance of this area as a market for 
manufactured goods. Goods of United Kingdom origin are 
supplying a considerably smaller proportion of the market's 
requirements than was the case in the past. The fall has been 
consistent for a number of years. On the other hand, almost 
every industrialised foreign country has increased its propor- 
tion of the trade. The prospect of securing a large percentage 
of the South African import trade in the near future depends 
mainly on the possibility of regaining some of that trade which 
we have lost during recent years to foreign trade competitors. 


Sales Organisation and Representation 

The appointment of a local agent or representative is 
generally advisable, although consideration of each case on its 
merits is desirable. Combined representation of a group, or 
groups, of manufacturers seems very desirable for the effective 
development of United Kingdom trade. Personal visits 
paid to the markets of Southern Africa by principals or other 
responsible members of firms trading with those markets or 
by technical representatives of sufficient standing to possess 
influence over the firm’s production and selling policy are most 
desirable : such visits result in personal contacts of value for 
future trade and encourage the local representatives apart from 
having other valuable results. Agents should be looked upon 
as a valuable source of information as to the conditions of 





* Report of the United Kingdom Trade Mission to the Union 
of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia, and Northern Rhodesia. 
H.M. Stationery Office, pp. 61, Is. 
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the market. They should be encouraged to offer suggestions Sales of nitrogenous fertilisers are regulated by the Comptoir 
as to how business could be increased and recommendations Belge des Engrais Azotés, to which most of the important 
thev make should be given serious consideration and acted Belgian producers belong. é 
upon where possible. Insufficient care is often given to the Belgium also adhered to the international nitrogen cartel 


appointment of agents ; agents, when appointed, are in many 
cases not given sufhcient support 


Advertisement and Presentation 

Advertising is not sufficiently undertaken by United 
Kingdom firms trading with South Africa, and is frequently 
undertaken without sufficient knowledge of local conditions. 
Branding of most valuable and effective means 
of securing and retaining a market As one witness stated 

Branded goods sell best." The market for branded goods 
must be created by advertising Branding of goods is equally 
important in the native trade; and certain forms of adver- 
tising are to be recommended. As regards a wide range of 
manufactures good presentation is an undoubted stimulus to 
sales. The standard of United Kingdom firms in this respect 
falls short of that of their competitors in such important 
matters as the labelling, wrapping and boxing of their wares. 
Moreover, too little attention is paid to the supply of show 
cards, display stands, and “ sale-aids’’ generally. Efficient 
service is of vital consequence in connection with the sale of 
machinery and mechanical appliances. In the case of motor 
vehicles, inadequate service has seriously prejudiced the sales 
of motor cars, motor lorries and agricultural machinery in 
particular. 


goods is a 


Belgium 

Ix Mr. Reyntiens’ report* it is stated that it would be idle 
to pretend that the economic situation in Belgium during the 
year 1930 was as prosperous as that revealed in the report for 
Towards the close of 1929 some uneasiness was certainly 
shown in industrial circles in regard to the future prospects of 
the Belgian export trade, but there were no indications at 
that time to show, in so far as Belgium was concerned, that 
the “‘ world crisis’? would affect her as much as it did. It 
may be said that Belgium did not begin to feel its effects until 
the year was fairly well advanced, and the decline of production 
and exports only began to be felt acutely from the beginning 
of June. Belgium has, however, probably been able to with- 
stand the effects of the widespread depression better than 
almost any other European country, except France. The 
shortage of labour reported in 1929 was, however, transformed 
into unemployment in certain industries, but not to any 
alarming extent. 


1929. 


Chemical Industries 

Business in the Belgian chemical trade began to fall off in 
the early part of 1930 and has continued to do so. Both the 
home and export markets have been very dull and future 
prospects do not appear any too bright. The output of acids 
has increased rapidly and at present exceeds consumption 
to a great extent, while sales of chemical manures have 
suffered owing to the agricultural crisis. Stocks have been 
kept down, however, by the expedient of reducing production. 

Prices have fallen steadily since the beginning of the year, 
the reduction being about 25 per cent. for acids and from 
10 to 15 per cent. for chemical manures. The prices of other 
chemicals were less affected and for some commodities remained 
stationary. 

As is well known, Belgium uses proportionately more 
chemical, and particularly nitrogenous fertilisers than most 
other countries, and the consumption up till 1929 was in- 
creasing, as will be seen from the following table :— 


1Q13 1925 1925-29 
Tons Tons Tons 
Nitrate of soda ......... 164,000 170,000 141,500 
Sulphate of ammonia.... 50,000 34,450 1 50,000 
ee ee a err at 3,250 16,700 38, 300 
ee ae 2,000 10,000 
Total of nitrogenous fer- 
OE OO ee 217,250 273,750 339,800 


These figures represent a consumption of nitrogen amounting 
to 36,000 tons in 1913, 46,500 tons in 1925, and 59,700 tons 
In 1925-29. 

* Economic Conditions in Belgium in 1930. By N.S. Reyntiens, 
Commercial Secretary to the British Embassy at Brussels. H.M 
Stationery Ofhce, pp- 155, 45 


concluded in August, 1930, for a period of 12 months. Under 
the terms of this agreement Belgian production of nitrogen 
would be reduced by 30 per cent. 
Sulphate of Ammonia 
The national output of sulphate of ammonia has steadily 
increased since the war, as is shown by the following figures :— 


IQ13 1925 1929 
Tons Tons Tons 
45,QODO wccccvccccccesce (Ps. ' Le 2 i ee 191,009 


Of the latter quantity 86,000 tons were ordinary sulphate 
of ammonia and 105,000 synthetic sulphate of ammonia. 
Imports of this commodity have decreased in the nine 
months under review, and amounted to tons (value 
Frs. 48 million) as against 38,000 (Frs. 55 million) for the 
corresponding period in 1929. Germany is.the chief supplier. 
Exports, on the other hand, have increased, 58,000 tons 
(value Frs. 77 million) being exported, chiefly to Spain and 
Portugal, as compared with 41,000 tons (Frs. 65 million) for 
the first nine months of 1929. 
The output of sulphuric acid 


35,000 


likewise shows an advance, 


Viz. ; 
IQ13 1925 1929. 
Tons Tons. Tons. 
SON NOD s:6-6 os ib ss 0 os ae 740,000) ...22020202044- 800,000 


Imports amounted to 18,000 tons (value Frs. 6 million), 
chiefly from Holland (8,000 tons), France (6,900 tons), 
and Germany (2,700 tons), as against 15,000 tons (value 
Frs. 5 million) for the first nine months of 1929. Exports also 
increased to 164,000 tons (value Frs. 49 million) as compared 
with 155,000 tons (value Frs. 39 million) for the corre- 
sponding period of 1929. Of this quantity 107,000 tons went 
to Holland, 24,000 tons to Germany, and 21,000 tons to 
France. 

Dyes and Colours 

The home trade in dves and colours has been good, and 
although there is a demand for reduced prices, these are on the 
whole the same as those ruling at the end of 1929. The 
export trade, on the other hand, was poor, and in many 
markets business has almost ceased, as buyers, owing to the 
general lack of confidence, are unwilling to commit themselves 
for the usual quantities and are merely covering their imme- 
diate requirements. Conditions are particularly unfavourable 
in some of the South American and in the Balkan markets. 

Exports of ultramarine blue have declined (1,800 tons, value 
Frs. 8-4 million) as compared with 2,700 tons (value Frs. 12 
million) for the first nine months of 1929, as have also exports 
of varnishes (680 tons against 790 tons) and enamels 170 tons, 
as compared with 190 tons in the first nine months of 1929. 

Imports of the two latter commodities have remained 
practically stationary (1,800 tons and 130 tons respectively) 
but in both cases imports from the United Kingdom, one of 
the chief suppliers, show a decline, while increased quantities 
were furnished by Holland and France. 

,Labour and Wages 

Wages in the chemical industry have undergone no change 
in the nine months under review, but labour conditions have 
been easier and manufacturers have been able to make a 
choice and eliminate some of the less qualified hands they were 
obliged to accept during the labour shortage in 1929. 

Concentration and Rationalisation 

The concentration movement which commenced some years 
ago still continues. The number of companies has been 
reduced by amalgamation from 116 in 1913 to go, and the 
number of collieries from 274 to 240. This policy, which has 
certainly reduced overhead charges, has also increased the 
output, which is now estimated at 115,000 tons annual average 
per colliery, instead of 83,000 tons. 

As regards mechanical aids to production it may be said 
that machinery is now used for 80 to go per cent. of the total 
output. The more general use of these mechanical methods 
has enabled the output to be increased by 20 per cent., in 
spite of the general application of the eight-hour day law, 
although the number of workers employed is 25 per cent. 
lower than before the war. According to the latest statistics 
available the number of pick hammers in use in 1928 was 
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21,731, as against 1,171 in 1913, while the number of coal- 
cutting machines had increased from 19 to 182 in the same 
period. 


Japan and China 


AccORDING to the British trade returns, exports of chemicals 
to China, including Hongkong, in 1913 were valued at £213,516, 
and by 1929 had risen to £1,591,068.* In the pre-war trade 
returns, exports to China of dyes were not separately dis- 
tinguished, but in 1929 they were recorded as amounting to 
£323,673. Chemicals and dyes together, therefore, forma very 
substantial trade for Great Britain with China and constitute 
more than one-tenth of our total export trade in goods wholly 
or mainly manufactured to that market. This most 
factory result for British trade in a highly competitive market 
is due to a sound system of distribution as well as to the ex- 
cellence of the products and their competitive prices. Pharma- 
ceutical chemicals and medicines have not enjoyed a similar 
success, for out of a total import trade into China in 1929 of 
£1,500,000, Great Britain secured the low share of 13 per cent. 
only. 

The chief supplier of medicinal preparations to China is 
Japan, with 40 per cent. of the total imports. The United 
States secures about 25 per cent. and Germany about 20 per 
cent. The reason for British failure is attributed to the refusal 
of British manufacturers to recognise that China presents a 
large market with very individual requirements or to consider 
China as other than a possible dumping ground for surplus 
production. There is the further disability of high price, 
from which British products suffer when in competition with 
those of Germany, Japan or the United States. The distribu- 
tion adopted by American and Continental manufacturers for 
medicinal goods is also much better than our own. 

Japanese Markets 

Japanese industry has a definite advantage over British 
industry by reason of the low wages paid to Japanese workers, 
and the longer hours often worked in Japanese factories. 
Great Britain is, therefore, handicapped in the sale of her 
goods in Japan by a disparity in price arising from higher 
production costs, her distance from the Japanese market, as 
well as by a tariff directed against those goods in the production 
of which she excels. These are the factors which handicap 
Great Britain in addition to Japan's ability to supply her own 
markets. There is, however, the further competition from 
other industrial countries, mainly Germany and the United 
States. The imports into Japan from both these countries 
now exceed those from Great Britain. Germany's success 
is mainly due to price, while that of the United States is due 
to a combination of attractive and suitable goods, quality 
and price which assist in the sale of such goods, the first-class 
contacts with the market. The intelligent aggressiveness 
on the one hand, of the United States, mainly in providing the 
market with so large a number of modern mechanical con- 
veniences at moderate prices, and on the other of Germany’s 
thorough and persistent cultivation of the market with goods 
at low prices, is the cause of our decline. 

British Representation in Japan 

Distribution of imported goods in Japan is no longer mainly 
carried out by old-established British merchant firms. With 
Japan’s industrial rise, there have been created a limited 
number of large Japanese business houses which control vast 
amounts of capital, direct much of Japan’s industry, and 
distribute a-large proportion of both domestic and imported 
goods. These firms are far stronger to-day than any resident 
foreign merchant firm—indeed, they may be said largely to 
dominate the industrial life and distributive organisation of 
Japan. They are also closely allied with shipping, and their 
branches are to be found in most of the trading centres of the 
world. Japan henceforward will therefore offer but little 
attraction for British or other foreign merchant houses unless 
it be for the goods of special nature which Japan herself does 
not produce. 

The representation of British manufacturers in Japan is not 
satisfactory, and it is essential that the British manufacturer 
should himself provide the stimulus for the sale of goods in 
that country. British manufacturers interested in the Japan- 


satis 





*Report of the British Economic Mission to the Far East, 1930-31 
Department of Overseas Trade. London: H.M. Stationery Office, 
pp. 156. 2s. 6d. net. 


ese market should consider the strengthening of their sales 
organisation by (a) attaching at their own expense technical 
and sales promotion experts to efficient merchant houses in 
Japan; (b) undertaking sale and distribution themselves 
through their own branch establishments ; and (c) employing 
resident agents working on commission. By the employment 
of efficient representatives and agents in Japan, by acting 
upon their advice, and by personal visit of principals of the 
home firms, where this is possible, British manufacturers 
should be in a much better position to offer the Japanese 
market suitable products. 

It is also a common complaint that British manufacturers 
do not give attention to proper advertisement, the use of 
catalogues suitable for the market to be served, efficient and 
suitable packing, and the adequate labelling of their goods, 
which are obvious aids to successful business. This importance 
of publicity as a means of increasing the sale of British goods 
and of promoting British prestige must be emphasised. 
British publicity is ineffective in comparison with that of our 
competitors, and the Mission could not fail to notice in the 
Far East signs of propaganda on the part of other nations, 
the effect of which is harmful to British interests. 

Chinese Markets 

For practically all her imported requirements China is a 
price market. The immediate problem for Great Britain in 
regard to the China market is whether she can produce goods 
of low or medium quality at low prices. The future develop- 
ment of the China market will also depend on the increase of 
transport facilities, and the installation of industrial equip- 
ment. If financial and industrial interests in Great Britain 
could co-operate in equipping China with the means of 
transport and the industrial equipment which she requires, 
there would be immediate stimulus to British industry, with 
the prospect of an increasing market for British 
the future. 

The value of the total imports into China in 1929 was nearly 
£170,000,000, of which £90,000,000 represented goods and raw 
material, not produced by Great Britain, and nearly £80,000,000 
goods in the supply of which Great Britain can compete. 
The proportion of China's total import trade secured by Great 
Britain in 1929 was only 9 per cent., or little more than 
half the proportion secured by Great Britain in 1913, and, 
since the war, the decline in our trade with China has been 
persistent. In contrast, the United States with 18 per cent. 
of the total has trebled her share of China’s import trade, 
and Germany, in spite of complete elimination from the 
China market in the war vears, has regained her pre-war 
position. Japan shows a substantial advance and is now the 
largest source of supply, with one-quarter of the total imports 
of China. 


goods in 


Metal and Metal Manufactures 

The reconstruction and modernisation of China will absorb 
increasingly large quantities of metals and machinery. The 
Chinese Government are fully alive to this, and ministries, 
boards and commissions are giving close attention to the 
formidable problems of speeding up development. 

In large contracts and large plant, credit is a more important 
factor than price, and risks will have to be taken if orders are 
to be obtained. As merchants and manufacturers cannot 
take a sufficient place in financing their developments by them- 
selves, intelligent and sympathetic co-operation of financial 
interests is essential. Only thus shall we counteract the 
financial penetration of the United States, which, by granting 
credits and purchasing concessions is not only gaining a strong 
position of its own, but is also buying the good-will of old- 
established British houses. In small plant and materials for 
small buyers, price is more important, and a real effort to 
supply the needs of such buyers is necessary. This can only 
be done by mass production after close study of the require- 
ments of the market. Competition in China is undoubtedly 
keen, but in machinery and constructional work the market is 
by no meass a bottom price one, for the Chinese will frequently 
pay for a good article if they are convinced of its superiority. 
If we are to fight a winning battle for China trade we 
must educate China to our methods and our products by 
(a) educating young Chinese in Great Britain to use and 
appreciate our products ; (b) supporting universities in China 
with plant and literature; (c) circulating British periodicals 
and catalogues to Chinese schools and to the offices of machin- 
ery-using industries. 
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Poland 


According to the last official survey of the economic con- 
ditions of Poland* the continued unfavourable economic 
position has been chiefly due to the world depression, although 
certain local factors have also contributed, possibly in a greater 
degree than during the immediately preceding years. The 
chapter of the report devoted to industry shows that the 
position became less favourable during 1930 in all its branches. 
There was also a noticeable rise in unemployment at the end 
of the year. Imports also fell off in volume owing to the 
restriction of purchasing power. 

Chemical Industry 

Being largely dependent on other industries, all the branches 
of the chemical industry suffered from the general trade 
depression Production was reduced on the average by from 
25 to 30 per cent., as compared with 1920, with the exception 
of artificial fertilisers, in which article, owing to the crisis in 
agriculture, the drop amounted to 40 per cent., and of artificial 
silk, the production of which was maintained on the level 
of 1929. Parallel with the fall in production there was in 
most articles a serious decline in consumption, as shown by 
the figures given below in respect of some articles :— 

1930 1929 
In thousand tons 
PRODUCTION 


Superphosphates ........-++++++++2+05- 297 370 
EE DOEE can cases oneeoenxke sree snes 90 100 
Sulphuric acid manufactured from zi 

TN PEE TE TTT OTT T Tee TT TES 250 300 
COMET CYRDAIBIGE 4 os0000500000800005 79 163 
RYRICE ER Sos ep tei caeebes ears peers 2,700+ 2,730+ 

+ In tons 
CONSUMPTION 

Superphosphates .........++++++++-++-+- 187 304 
POONER CR. no's bas oe hee we we el 57 62 
Calcium cyamamide .........-..+.+-ss. I 137 


This industry was affected not only by the above causes, 
but also by the fall in prices, which in some cases was con- 
siderable, as will be seen from the following statement :— 


Per cent 
Te ET ee Ey 18 
OIG coc ae bess eve eeeense ete eh cere sh weens 10-15 
PERE REE 5 6x x ws 5:50 0's 0n'n-0 00 6s bes 0s e080 19 
Superphosphates ........ccccccccsesccsessececs Il 
COSA CURRRIIINS 6 osc nas csv ven cen sdcd eves eves 2 
MT | See eee errr rrr ree 15 
holy: ) Ce 2 
oe eee eet ee errs Tree ee 13 


Capital investments in existing works were reduced to a 
minimum and no new undertakings were started during the 
course of the year 

Keen Russian competition was felt in glue and caustic soda, 
and it is reported that Soviet ultramarine is likely shortly to 
appear on the Polish market. 





Chemical Trade Wages 

FOLLOWING a meeting of the Chemical Trade Joint Industrial 
Council held at Manchester, on Friday, May 22,, it was an- 
nounced that the standard rate in federated works for day 
labourers is to be reduced to Is. an hour, and that of shift 
men to Is. 13d. an hour, taking effect at the beginning of the 
second week in June. Men in receipt of rates higher than 
the respective minima will sustain equal reductions, and the 
reduction in the case of piece-workers will be 5 per cent. The 
Council agreed to postpone until September a decision on 
the additional halfpenny for shift men for which the employers 
originally asked. 

This agreement involves a maximum reduction of 2s. 6d. 
a week for day men and a maximum reduction of 3s. 4d. a 
week for shift men, with proportionate reductions in the 
wages of boys. 





Gain in Japanese Dye Exports 
THE 4,600,000 lb. of coal-tar dyes exported from Japan during 
1930 was well over a twofold gain on the 1929 shipments of 
1,789,000 lb. Most of these exports were to China, 3,258,000 lb. 
of coal-tar dyes being sent to China during the first 11 months 
of 1930. 





Kimens, 


* Economic Conditions in Poland (1930). j 
Embassy at Warsaw. H.M 


Commercial Secretary to H.M. 
Stationery Office, pp. 56, 1s. 6d. 


Tarapaca Nitrate and “Cosach” 

DETAILS have now been issued of the terms under which the 
Tarapaca and Tocopilla Nitrate Co. is to join the Compania 
de Salitre de Chile (‘‘ Cosach’’). The company will sell to 
‘“Cosach ’”’ the whole of its present assets and undertaking 
in consideration of the assumption by Cosach of 4296,000 
6} per cent. debentures of the company subject to certain 
modifications being agreed to by the debenture holders ; 
the assumption of other liabilities of the company including 
its liability to bankers, now amounting to about £550,000 ; 
the assumption of obligations under the company’s contracts 
with its agents, Nitrate Agencies, Ltd., and allotment to the 
company of $401,000 prior secured sinking fund 7 per cent 
gold bonds of Cosach (‘‘ A ”’ bonds), $669,000 secured sinking 
fund 7 per cent. gold bonds of Cosach (‘B” bonds), and 
420,000 fully-paid series B 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
shares of Cosach. 

Nitrate Agencies, Ltd., has agreed with Cosach to cancel 
their agency agreements and to transfer to it certain properties 
in Chile in consideration of an allotment of $867,000 “‘ A’ 
and $1,455,000 ‘‘ B”’ bonds of Cosach, the ‘“‘ A’ bonds being 
subsequently exchanged with the bankers for a like nominal 
amount of “‘ B”’ bonds. 





Wages and the Chemical Workers’ Union 
FROM a copy of a statement issued by the Chemical Workers’ 
Union in connectjon with a strike ballot, it appears that the 
members being ballotted have been asked to vote on the 
following questions :— 

Whether they are prepared to cease work on June 22 in 
support of their own programme ? 

Whether they are prepared to cease work in maintaining the 
existing agreement without change ? 

Whether or not in favour of authorising the executive 
council to sign a new agreement on employers’ terms or 
whether they are prepared to allow the executive council a 
free hand ? 

We understand that the ballot papers already to hand are 
about equally divided between stopping work in favour of 
Union terms as against accepting the employers’ terms. The 
general indications are that the voting is likely to be very close. 





The Teatini Sugar Process 

WE understand that M. Teatini, the Belgian sugar technologist, 
whose new process of beet sugar production (which was referred 
to in THE CHEMICAL AGE some months ago) has proved very 
successful in reducing the cost of manufacture and is now being 
adopted by a number of beet sugar factories in France and else- 
where, has been experimenting with the adaption of the pro- 
cess to cane sugar. Although it is still too early to give 
positive conclusions, the results so far achieved, encourage a 
hope of complete success. If this should prove to be the case, 
important economic consequences to the cane sugar industry, 
which has been suffering severely from unremunerative prices, 
may be expected. 





Irish Barytes Mines 

Rumowrs have been circulating in Ireland to the effect that the 
barytes mines in West Cork are likely to be reopened. These 
mines were once very profitable, but ceased to be worked 
some years ago. Mr. P. McGilligan, Minister for Industry and 
Commerce, replying to a question in the Dail (Parliament) 
recently, stated that his Department has not been approached 
in the matter. It is considered likely, however, that when 
the Mines and Minerals Bill is introduced into the Free State 
Parliament a well-known English firm will endeavour to secure 
control of the mines together with other mineral resources 
in County Cork. 





Revised Prices for Methylated Spirits 

A NEW PRICE List for methylated spirits (industrial, 
pyridinised industrial and mineralised grades) has been issued 
by The Methylating Co., Ltd., of Kinnaird House, Pall Mall 
East, London, S.W.1. A similar price list has been received 
from Jones and Co. (Methylators) Ltd., of Regent Wharf, 
Copperfield Road, London, E.3. These revised prices will 
remain in operation until December 31. 
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A Survey of the Chemistry of Natural and Synthetic 
Musk Substances.—(II]) 


By G. Malcolm Dyson, Ph.D., A.I.C. 


Ir is surprising to observe that the replacement of one of 
the nitro groups in the corresponding musk from butyl- 
xylene by chlorine, as was done by Sack, does rot destroy 
the musk odour(74), while the observations of Noelting 
have shown that the exactly analogous azido compound(75) 
still retains a strong odour of musk; this might, however, 
be expected in view of the close resemblance between the 
azido and halogen groups in the chemical properties. 3ischler 
also prepared the cyano derivatives of xylene musk (76) and 
observing that the odour was the same whether the 


\// 


cyano group displaced the ‘‘ 2”’ or ‘6’ nitro group, while, 
CH, x CH; CH, 
Cl NO, N NO, CN’ \NO, 
N 
CH, /Bu CH, Bu CH, Bu 
NO, NO, NO, 
(74) (75) (79) 
CH, CH, CH, 
NO,/ \CN NO CHO NO,“ »CO.CH, 
CH, /Bu CH, Bu CH, _Bu 
NO, NO, NO, 
(77) (78) (79) 


finally the combined researches of Baur and Thurgau proved 
that when the “ 2”’ nitro group of xylene musk is replaced 
by the aldehyde or ketone group (78) and (79) the musk 
odour still persisted. Sack, whose work has already been 
referred to, took out patents for a series of compounds pro- 
duced in the following way. Toluene was converted to its 
meta chloro, bromo or iodo derivative (80), which was then 


CH, CH, CH, 
| NO.“ NO, 
—e—> , ”-——™ ii 
Bu / Br. Bu Bry /Bu 
NO, 
(80) (81) (82) 


condensed with tertiary butyl chloride in the presence of 

anhydrous aluminium chloride. The result of this was to 

give the 5-bromo (chloro or iodo)-3-butyl toluene(81) which 

on trinitration gave a substance(82) of an intense musk 

odour. The melting point of the chlorine musk was 82° C., 

that of the bromo musk 129° C., and of the iodo musk 152° C. 
Musk-Xylene 

The production by Baur of a synthetic musk substitute 
was soon followed by imitative patents. Baur’s patents laid 
no specific claim to the corresponding xylene compounds, and 
in the same year Schnaufer and Hupfeld attempted to take 
out a patent for a nitro derivative of iso-butyl-m-xylene. 
Iso-butyl-m-xylene was prepared by the condensation of 
xylene and isobutyl alcohol in the presence of zinc chloride, 
it was claimed that the mononitro compound, an oil, had a 
strong musk odour, but it is very probable that the odour 
was due to the trinitro derivative dissolved in lower nitro 
compounds. The patent was refused in Germany, although 
in France the rights were acquired by the original assignees 
of the Baur patents to avoid complications. 

Tertiary butyl-m-xylene can be prepared in good yield from 
m-xylene, tertiary butyl chloride and anhydrous aluminium 
chloride, and is a pleasant smelling hydrocarbon boiling at 
200-202°/747 mm. It can also be obtained by heating iso- 
butyl chloride, zinc chloride and m-xylene, a rearrangement of 
the isobutyl group taking place during the substitution with 
the formation of the tertiary butyl group. In the first 
process mentioned the yield is increased by the use of anhy- 
drous ferric chloride. Fortunately, almost the whole of the 
product is the symmetrical hydrocarbon 1 : 3-dimethyl-5- 
tertiary butyl benzene(83). This is proved by the following 


chain of reasoning 
trinitro-product only 


On nitration the hydrocarbon gives one 
If the parent hydrocarbon were other 


CH, CH, CH, 
NO.“ ‘NO, NO.“ \NO, 
CH, Bu CH, Bu NO, CH; 
NO, Bu 
(83) (84) (35) 


than (83) the trinitro compound would of necessity contain 
two adjacent nitro groups, as in (85), and as do all such 
compounds, would give a phenol ether on treatment with 
sodium ethylate. The trinitro compound from the butyl-m- 
xylene does not do this and must, therefore, have the consti- 
tution shown in (84) 

The butylation of p-xylene with tertiary butyl chloride in 
the presence of anhydrous aluminium chloride leads to a 
complicated mixture from which the corresponding butyl-p- 
xylene cannot easily be isolated. On the other hand, the 
reaction goes smoothly in the presence of anhydrous ferric 
chloride, but the dinitro-compound m.p. 149° to 150° C., has 
no musk odour. o-Xylene is easily butylated in the “4” 
position, using ferric chloride as a catalyst, but the nitro- 
derivatives have an indefinite smell which does not very 
closely resemble musk. These nitro derivatives of butyl-m- 
xylene may be tabulated as follows :— : 

2-Nitrobutyl-m-xylene 
4-Nitrobutyl-m-xylene 


m.p. 85° C. 
A liquid 


2 5 A-DIMILFODUCYI-MI-KVIONE 22.0.0 cc ccccccecses m.p. 68° C. 
2: O-Dinitrobutyl-M-xylene .......ccccecscees m.p. 84° C. 
2:4: 6-Trinitrobutyl-m-xylene.........0060000c% m.p. 113° C, 


Of these only the last, the trinitro derivative (68) has the 
true musk odour, although the others are not inodorous. 
the 2- and 4-mononitro derivatives are obtained by direct 
nitration of the hydrocarbon, and are separated by cooling, 
when the ortho compound separated out, leaving the “4” 
compound as an oil 


Manufacture of Musk-Xylene 
The following is an outline of the process used for the pre- 
paration of trinitrobutyl-m-xylene on a large scale. The pre- 
paration of the requisite hydrocarbon is done in a battery of 
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Fic. VI. 
eight reaction vessels (two of which are shown in Fig. V1). 
These reaction vessels are water jacketed, provided with 
reflex condensers, and with pipes for the introduction of 
HCl gas, which can be passed in either from a generator or 
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from one reaction vessel to the next, thus utilising the waste 
hydrogen chloride from the later part of the reaction. The 
capacity is 100 litres, and the charge consists of 40 kg. of 
m-xylene 0-3 kg. of anhydrous aluminium chloride, and 0-12 kg. 
of aluminium shavings which have been freed from grease 
by washing in petrol. 15 kg. of butyl chloride (the isobutyl 
chloride is used technically) are run in and the whole allowed 
to stand lo start the reaction, dry hydrogen chloride is 
passed in until a vigorous reaction starts, after which the 
cooling water supply is manipulated so that the temperature 
keeps below 67° C. When, after about two hours, the temper- 
ature shows sighs of dropping it is raised by steam heat to 
and maintained there for a further two hours. After 
cooling the whole is poured out on to ice, and the oil which 
separates washed with dilute hydrochloric acid, followed by 
dilute caustic soda and later by water. The residual oil is 
then dried and fractioned with a short column, the fraction 
916° to 212° C. being collected. The yield from the quantities 
mentioned above is between 14 and 15 kg 

rhe plant for the nitration process is shown in Fig. VII., and 
is similar to nitration apparatus used in the dyestuffs 


industry. A small silicon-iron pan is used, fitted with chemic 


100° ¢ 


the 





ally pure lead heating and cooling coils, thermometer and 
stirring gear. It is necessary that the stirring gear should be 
highly efficient, so that the hydrocarbon is emulsified by the 
nitration mixture The pan is charged with 22-5 kg. of nitric 
cid (concentrated commercial) and the pure butyl-m-xylene 
is run in at such a rate (through the manhole opening) that 
the temperature does not rise ; stirring is maintained through- 
out. Oleum (25 per cent. 5O,) is then run in at such a rate 
that the temperature rises to 70 C. by the end of the addition 

25 kg. are used The reaction mixture is allowed to run into 
the egg as soon as nitration is completed (judged by with- 

Rate 7 





Fic. VII. 
drawing a sample and pouring into water), and then the 
whole forced by compressed air into a vat of crushed ice 
and allowed to stand until next day, when the solid 


matter is filtered off, pressed as dry as possible and recrystal- 
lised from four times its weight. of benzene. The crystals 
from the benzene purification are then recrystallised from eight 
times their weight of 95 per cent. alcohol. The yield is between 
13 and 14 kg. of the pure recrystallised musk xylene m p. 
113° ¢ 

In addition to his work on the halogenated compounds of the 
musk Baur type, Sack (32) has investigated the bromo- 
chloro- and iodo-compounds obtained by replacing the 6-nitro 


CH, CH, 


NO. NO, r( I 
i " JCH,—CH, ai NOOCH, . CH, 
CH, CH CH, CH, CCH, . Ci, 
. CH,.—CH, : ; : 
NO, , . NO, CH,.CH;, 
(S60) 37) 


group of musk xylene (68) by the appropriate halogen. He 
finds that they have a strong musk odour, and that their 


Chloro compound m.p, 
iodo compound 105° C, 


physical constants are as follows 
82. C., bromo compound m.p. 73° C 
On the other hand, Battegay and Kappeler (33) have pre- 
pared the compound analogous to musk xylene, in which the 
butyl group has been replaced in the first place by the cyclo- 
and in the second place by the triethyl- 
They obtained the 5-cyclohexyl-m-xylene as a 
pleasant smelling compound, b.p. 265° C., and which gave a 
trinitroderivative, m.p. 117° to 118° C., entirely devoid of 
musk odour; on the other hand, 5-triethylmethyl-m-xylene, 
b.p. 257° to gave a nitro compound—which pre- 
sumably contains some of the compound (87)—which had an 
intense musk smell. It was an oil, and attempts to obtain a 
purer product by prolonged nitration only led to the formation 
of trinitro-m-xylene. Incidentally, as might be expected, the 


triphenylmethyl-m-xylene gave inodorous nitra- 


hexyl group (86 


methyl group 


259° C 


compound 5 
tion products 
Amyl Toluene Derivatives 

rhe interaction of tertiary amyl chloride and toluene in the 
presence of anhydrous aluminium chloride gives a good v ield 
of tertiary amyl toluene, the amyl group entering the meta 
position. It has a b.p , and its constitution is 
proved by the fact that it gives m-toluic and isophthalic acids, 
Nitration gives an uncharacterised 
musk odour, upon which is super- 
The corresponding compound 


207 to 209 C 
successively, on oxidation 
compound with an intense 


posed a disagreeable smell (88 


from amyl chloride and ethylbenzene in the presence of 
anhydrous ferric chloride gave only an inodorous. dinitro 
compound which is very probably the dinitro-4-ter-amyl- 
toluene (89 Various other investigators have prepared 


certain of the amyl aromatic compounds. Thus, for example, 
Radclitte and Simpkin (34) prepared 4-nitroamylbenzene, 
which has no musk odour. The same is true of the 4-fer- 
amyl-2 : 3-dinitro-1-chloro benzene (go) and the corresponding 
bromo compound which were prepared by Gleditsch, (35) 
and in addition new amyl benzenes have been described— 
isoamylbenzene for example, (36) and also a new amyltoluene 


CH; CH, 
NO NO, NO, NO; 
$ 2 H, Py 
Ce 
NO, CH..CH; c 
CH,CH,CH, . CH, 
535) (dQ) 
Cl 
“ NO; 
XO, 
Y 
CH,CH,CH. . CH, 


(QO) 


by Chavrier (37) and his co-workers. 





The study of the nitroderivatives of butylindane we owe to 


2 


Noelting. (38) When indane is treated with butyl chloride 
; _CH, a. Scoiliill 
CH, CH, CH, NO, i 
Ot: CH, CH,—C -, 3 
CHy CH, NO, 

QI) (92) 
CH, NO. 
CH,—C CH 
CHS’ wo, / INH 
Ca, N 
(93) 


and anhydrous aluminium chloride 


the 4-tev-butyl derivative 





is formed with no trace of the corresponding 3-derivative. 
Thus 200 grm. of indane were treated with 78 gm. of anhydrous 
aluminium chloride and a mixture of indane (100 gm.) and 
tery-butyl chloride (100 gm.) allowed to drop slowly into the 
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mixture. After standing twelve hours the mixture is poured 
into water and the oil fractioned. 4-Butylindane boils at 
238°C. (gt), and on simple nitration gives the dinitro derivative 
This is probably the 5 : 6-dinitro compound, since on reduc- 
tion it yields a diamine which gives an azine with phenan- 
threnequinone. Further action of fuming nitric acid gives 
decomposition with the formation of phthalic anhydride. 
If butylindane is nitrated with a mixture of 4o per cent. 
oleum and fuming nitric acid at a temperature not exceeding 
50° C. the trinitro derivative (92) is formed. It forms beautiful 
crystals, m.p. 139° C., with a strong musk odour. On the other 
hand the indazole derivative (93) is inodorous. 


Ketone Musks 

The introduction of the CO.CH, group into the aromatic 
nucleus of the synthetic musk series lends a delicacy of tone 
to the product not attainable in any other way. Thus, the 
‘musk ketone ’’ of commerce is applicable in many instances 
where the musk xylene is inadmissible. Baur (30) investigated 
the ketone musks, and used as a starting point the methyl- 
butyl acetophenone obtained by the action of acetyl chloride 


on 3-butyltoluene in the presence of aluminium chloride. The 
CH, CH, CH; 
CH,. CO”. . | 
Bu CH. . CO Bu CH. Bu 
J CO.CH, 
(94) (95) (96) 
CH; 
NO, NO, 
CH. Bu 
CO. CH=CH 
(97) 


6-acetyl derivative (94) is obtained in this way as a pleasant 
smelling liquid b.p. giving a dinitro compound 
m.p. 131° C. which has a very strong odour of musk. On 
the other hand, the symmetrical butyl methyl acetophenone 
95), Which can be obtained by a roundabout method of 
replacement synthesis, is a solid m.p. 47° C. and gives an 
inodorous dinitro compound m.p. 103° C. 

The corresponding compound from m-xylene is, perhaps, 
the best known of this and the parent substance 
1: 3-dimethyl-5-butyl-4-acetophenone (96) is readily obtained 
by the action of acetyl chloride on butyl-m-xylene in the 
presence of anhydrous aluminium chloride. It forms white 
crystals, of a pleasant odour, m.p. 48° C., b.p. 266° C., and 
on nitration gives a dinitro derivative m.p. 136° C. This 
compound has a pronounced odour of musk, but is quite 
definitely less intense than trinitrobutyl-m-xylene. There is 
not much to choose between the odour of this substance and 
of the corresponding toluene derivative (dinitromethylbutyl 
acetophenone) and both are met with commercially under 
the name ‘‘ musk ketone.’’ They resemble more closely than 
any of the other commercial musk substituted the odour of 
the natural substance. The nitration of these compounds 
has to be done discreetly since over-nitration will remove 
the acetyl group and result in the formation of trinitrobutyl- 
xylene or the corresponding toluene compound. Thus, the 
odour of the finished product may suffer. Owing to the 
phenomena of stereo-hindrance the ketone group of musk 
ketone does not behave as such, and the compound gives no 
semicarbazone or oxime. On the other hand, the CH; group 
of the acetyl group will condense with other aldehydes giving 
inodorous compounds of the type (97) in which a musk ketone 
has been condensed with benzaldehyde. 

Experiments that have been conducted in order to ascertain 
the influence of variations of the ketone group on the odour, 
have led to the following results. In the first place, the 
replacement of the acetyl group by the normal butyryl group 
(or isovaleryl group) leads to compounds which, although they 
possess the musk odour, have no particular advantage over 
the simple compound. The n-butyryl compound is shown 
in (98) and the isovaleryl] compound in (99). The odour 


255-258° C. 


series, 


disappears, however, when the acetyl group is replaced by 
the benzoyl group as in (100). The investigations of Noelting 
have shown that no amount of subsequent nitration of this 
compound will restore the musk-odour ; 


CH, CH, 
NO, NO, 


even when these 


NO, NO. 


CH. bu 


CO.CH,.CH,.CH, 


CH, Bu 
CO... CH. 


CH, 
CH< 

CH, 
(98) QQ) 


NO, Bu 
Or. A —CO— B 
NO, CH, a 
(1O0O) 


three nitro compounds are introduced into 
formula (100) the product is devoid of odour. 
sponding case where the “ B”’ benzoyl ring 


ring ‘““B”’ of 
In the corre- 
is replaced by 


NO, Bu NO, 
CH; »— SO:- CH, 
NO, CH; 
(LOI) 
ACHis 
CH, CO. Chis . CHe 
CH 
102) 


the m-nitro-p-toluene sulphonyl group (101), the odour is 
still missing. Mallmann (40) has taken out patents in which 
he asserts that valeryl-p-tolyl ketone gives a product on 
nitration which has a musk odour. This has been denied by 
Noelting, who has prepared this ketone in its pure state and 
has found the nitro compounds to be odourless. 

An interesting piece of work described by Noelting is the 
preparation of the aldehyde derivative corresponding to 
musk ketone. The well-known association between the 
aldehyde (—CHO) group and odour among perfumery sub- 


CH, CH, 
CH, Bu CH; Bu 
CO,CH, CO. COOH 
{103) 104) 
CEH, CES 
CH, ; Bu CH, Bu 
CHO CH=CH.NO, 
105) LOO) 


stances would lead us to predict that this aldehyde compound 
would retain the musk odour; which, indeed, is the case 
The acetophenone derivative corresponding to musk ketone X 
(103) was gently oxidised to the corresponding glyoxylic acid 
derivative (104) and this, on genly heating, lost carbon 
dioxide to give the required aldehyde }-dimethyl- 
6-tey-butylbenzaldehyde). On nitration the compound gave a 
nitroderivative (probably the dinitro body) m.p. 112° C. 
possessed of a strong musk odour Further, neither the two 
oximes of the aldehyde (105) nor the compound obtained by 
condensation with nitromethane and sodium ethylate 
had any trace of musk odour 
Musk Ambrette 

This substance is one of the few known representatives of 
the nitro derivatives of the butyl alkyl cresols. If 2-methyl-4 
tey-butyl anisole (107) is nitrated an inodorous compound 1s 
obtained, whilst the nitration of the symmetrical butylmethyl 
anisole (108) leads to a trinitroderivative with an ex¢ eptionally 
fine and strong musk odour It is the musk ambrette of 
commerce. On the other 1, Capeller (41 that 


105) (2: 


IO0) 


hand has shown 


C 
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the nitration of 2-butyl-3-met! 
remove the butyl group 


CH, CH CH, 


III) serves only to 


OCH, 


CH,O NO, ‘NO. Bu 
Bu CH,O Bu CH,O Bu Ci, 
NO, 
105 I0G 110 Ii! 


The first operation in the production of musk ambrette is 
the methylation of m-cresol to prepare the methyl ether 
This is done with methyl,sulphate and proceeds very readily 
if the caustic soda solution is maintained sufficiently strong 
m-Cresol (10.8 kg.) is neutralised with caustic soda solution 
12.8 kg. of 40 per cent. solution), and the mixture is cooled 
in a bath of ice-water while methyl sulphate (12.9 kg.) is 
slowly run in Protective clothing must be worn by operatives 
including a mask, during this operation on account of the 
poisonous nature of methyl sulphate. The temperature is 
kept below 30° C. during the actual addition, but is afterwards 
slowly raised to 75° ¢ Water is added (1 kg.) and the m-cresol 
ether is isolated by steam distillation and after drying is used 
without further treatment for the next stage 

The conversion of the m-cresol methyl ether to the butyl 
derivative is a process analogous to that used in the production 
of musk xylene. The apparatus used is shown in Fig. VIII 
and consists of a battery of flasks, each of 1o litres capactiy 
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Fig. VIII. 


Each is charged with anhydrous aluminium chloride (04 kg 

and m-cresol methyl ether (3 kg They are then surrounded 
by ice, partially evacuated and a mixture of tertiary butyl 
chloride with half its weight of m-cresol methyl ether (3 kg 

slowly run in through the dropping funnel After the reaction 
has completed itself by several hours’ standing, in the reaction 
mixture is run on to ice and the oily layer removed, dried 
and fractioned The fraction 220-235 ( contains the 
itvl-m-cresolmethyl ether and is then nitrated The same 
lant as that described under musk xvlene can be used in the 














itration stage for the preparation of musk ambrette, but it 
is usually of a much smaller capacity Acetic anhydride 
14 kg.) 1s pla ed in the pan and cooled by passing cold bring 
through the cooling coil to 15 ¢ fhen a solution of 
butyl-m-cresol ether (16 kg.) in acetic anhydride (21 kg.) is 
run in through on opening simultaneously with a stream of 


concentrated nitric acid (60 kg lhe two streams are allowed 
to drop in at equivalent rates, and stirring is maintained 
meanwhile. During the addition, the temperature is not 
allowed to rise above o° C., but after standing it is elevated 
by gentle steam heat to 25° C. for an hour or two ; the product 
is then isolated by dropping into ice, separating the crystals 
and washing them with water at 35° C. Any mononitro 
compound and unchanged hydrocarbon are removed by a short 
distillation in steam after which the residue of crude musk 
ambrette is dissolved in warm benzene and the filtered solution 
Two recrystallisations from 


The vield 


evaporated to dryness 17 vacuo 
95 per cent. alcohol complete the purification 
is 6.75 kg., or about 45 per cent., of the theoretical 
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EpitoRIAL Notre.—tThis is the concluding article on the 
chemistry of natural and synthetic musk substances. A 
detailed account of this group of substances has not 
hitherto been published in the English language. ] 





Corrosion in Gas Plant Equipment 


Some Contributing Factors 

THE corrosion of plant units handling industrial gas is discussed 
by B. G. Dick in one of the recent issues of Graphite, the 
trade magazine which is published by the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., of Jersey City, U.S.A Referring to water- 
cooled tubular condensers used for cooling gas in benzol 
refining processes, the author states that these are subjected to 
corrosive conditions due mostly to dissolved oxygen and 
organic acids in the water. Gas plants troubled with a supply 
of corrosive cooling water often go to considerable expense in 
purifying the water if frequent replacements of cooling pipes 
and condenser tubes are not to be made. Observation of 
action of cooling water on banks of galvanised tubes after one 
vear’s exposure shows no appreciable corrosive effect, in 
comparison with ordinary steel tube condensers using the 
same water, where considerable pitting was in evidence and 
tubes required replacing after giving six years’ service. 

Dissolved oxygen in cooling water circulated through cylin- 
ders of gas and air compressors often causes trouble from scale 
which builds up within the jackets, and interferes with proper 
cooling Entrained air drawn in through the ordinary sight 
flow fittings, and from other points of contact of the water 
and air, is the source of most of this dissolved oxygen. Closed 
water piping and glass sight-flow fittings help materially to 
reduce the amount of entrained air in the cooling water system, 
but in closed systems, where the water is used over and over, 
the use of a so-called ‘‘ rust preventive ”’ in the water helps to 
combat the corrosive action and eliminates the formation of 
excessive SC ale 

It has been found from practice that brass valves in oil gas 
plant operation will fail from corrosive action when installed 
on hot fuel oil lines, hot tar lines, liquor lines (where there is 
water saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen), and raw gas 
lines. The sulphur compounds present in the liquids and 
gases are probably the main contributing corrosive factor. 
\ll-iron valves have proved to be less subject to corrosive 
attack than brass valves when used on the above pipes, and 
in consequence, the theory has been advanced that brass valves 
and fittings are attacked by the cyanide content of the 
liquids and gases in pipe lines. Corrosive attack of the ordin- 
ary brass or bronze pump valves has also been experienced in 
gas plant operation, but Monel metal valves and seats have 
generally proved satisfactory in pumps handling fuel oil, oil 
gas tar and liquors saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen 


Prevention of Internal Corrosion 

Methods for preventing internal corrosion are not as simple 
as the common methods employed to combat atmospheric 
corrosion In internal corrosion, prevention in each case is 
usually controlled by different influencing factors and, there- 
fore, must be treated individually. The composition of the 
materials in contact with inside metal surfaces, together with 
temperature, velocity of motion, and other factors, eliminates 
the use of paint protective coatings in many cases, and 
although metallic coatings may be used, the application of 
such coatings often presents difficulties. In the case of the 
internal surfaces of closed hot water systems, heaters, boiler 
feed-water piping, boilers and condensers, which are subject 
to corrosion from dissolved oxygen, however, protection is 
obtained by controlling the pH value of the water and thus 
limiting its oxygen content 


Chavrier, Gallotti and Zappelli, Gazz. Chim. Ital 52, II, 317, 
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Markets for Chemical Fertilisers 


rade in Salvador 
ACCORDING to a recent report on the chemical fertiliser trade 
in Salvador, which has been issued by the Department of 
Overseas Trade, based on information supplied by H.M. 
Consul’at San Salvador, imports are at present much below 
normal, but it is probable that there will in time be an in- 
creased demand for fertilisers in this country. 

Fertilisers are imported into Salvador for use on coftee and 
sugar plantations. It may, therefore, be expected that the drop 
in the prices of both of these commodities will cause a restric- 
tion in the use of fertilisers, particularly in the case of sugar 
plantations, which have been harder hit than the others, 
and in which it is likely that there will be a diminution ot 
areas planted. 

Consumption in recent years may be judged by the following 
import figures. In 1928, imports were 6,359,156 kilos, valued 
at Colons 740,279; in 1929, 6,061,969 kilos, valued at 
Colons 435,006; and in 1930, 2,034,993 kilos, of which the 
value is not yet known. There is, therefore, already a heavy 
fallin imports. The countries from which these fertilisers came 
in 1930 were: Germany, 797,328 kilos; Holland, 485,456 
kilos ; Chile, 390,838 kilos ; Belgium, 121,792 kilos; United 
States, 110,730 kilos; Great Britain, 91,241 kilos; Canada, 
37,000 kilos, and Spain, 608 kilos. 

Method of Trading 

Importation of German and Belgian fertilisers is carried on 
direct from manufacturers to local purchasers, and the manu- 
facturers have resident representatives. This direct system of 
trading, with consequent reduction of costs, goes far to account 
for the predominance of German fertilisers here. The repre- 
sentatives work on a commission basis; payment is by sight 
draft ; and quotations are c.i.f. The price of British fertilisers 
is slightly higher than other makes, but not excessively so 

The usual method of preparation for new coffee plantations 
is to apply a dressing of Thomas slag, of which large quan- 
tities are imported from Belgium and Germany. ‘The figures 
of importation above quoted include a large proportion of this 
article, and the present c.i.f. price per ton is approximately 
$21.40 ; though naturally prices vary with the quality. Con- 
siderable success has resulted from the use of Chilean nitrates 
used principally in the earlier stages to make a bushy tree. 
For heavy cropping the American, British and higher-priced 
fertilisers are favoured. 

The resident agents of the manufacturers canvass the 
planters direct, take samples of soil and encourage business 
generally. But this is not enough from the point of view of 
British manufacturers. They would do well to send out 
travellers speaking fluent Spanish, who would appoint suitable 
resident agents and then make a general canvass of the 
planters ; this would probably be successful, for the superior 
quality of British fertilisers is acknowledged. 

Necessity for Propaganda 

It is also important that the manufacturer should be pre- 
pared to supply the agent generously with propaganda 
literature in Spanish, for the only really effective publicity 
to be had here is that obtained by means of literature sent 
direct to persons likely to be interested. There are numerous 
newspapers in comparison with the size of the country, and 
the proportion of inhabitants who are able to read; in the 
capital alone there are seven daily newspapers. These, however, 
are of small value from the point of view of the advertiser ot 
fertilisers. The number of possible customers is not large, 
and it is far more effective to address them direct than to 
trust to the chance of newspaper advertisement catching their 
eye. Advertisements on hoardings are very little used, and 
illuminated signs are few. 

If the above recommendations were adopted, manufacturers 
would send Spanish speaking travellers to visit plantations 
and appoint agents, but in case any wish to correspond direct 
with agents and not go so far as to send out travelling repre- 
sentatives, the names of some possible local agents all resident 
in San Salvador can be obtained on application to the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. A fertiliser which is much used in 
Salvador contains the following ingredients: potash, 1o per 
cent. ; phosphoric acid, 10 per cent.; nitrogen, 6 per cent. 
It is supplied through British, German and American houses 
and the approximate price is Colons 4.75 the metric quintal 
delivered in San Salvador. 


New Developments in South Africa 


(FRoM*’A CORRESPONDENT.) 
THE necessity for making every possible use of maize and its 
by-products has been receiving the attention of South Africans. 
In the Southern Rhodesian House of Assembly recently, the 
Government accepted the motion calling upon it to inquire 
into the advisability of encouraging the manufacture and sale 
of power alcohol manufactured from local products. This is 
held to be a practical possibility and the idea is well supported 
in the Colony, although several obstacles were encountered 
when the proposal was put forward. It was proposed to use 
low-grade maize. A bill was to be passed prohibiting the 
export of third-grade maize, which should be sold to the 
distillers at under os. per bag. Power alcohol of this type 
should be sold in the Colony for less than the price of petrol. 
Extraction of Oil from Coal 
With a capital of £15,000, the Vergelegen Shale Oil and 
Mineral Co., Ltd., has been floated with the idea of extracting 
oil from some of South Africa's coal. This company is to 
spend about £10,000 on machinery and plant and will first 
work on the extensive oil shale deposits near Underberg, 
Natal. Geologists have traced the rich Natal deposits for 
over 200 miles, so that operators will have a profitable field to 
work. So far only small quantities of this shale have been 
quarried for experimental purposes. The Scottish machinery 
to be used is expected to distil 80 tons of shale daily, which will 
represent a yield of 2,400 gallons of crude oil. 
Wattle Bark and Extract 
The Natal wattle bark industry is attracting the attention 
of Japanese manufacturers. In Japan it is impossible to 
grow large quantities of wattles, and thus the local tanning 
industry has to depend entirely upon imports. This industry 
was started in South Africa in and has since forged 
steadily ahead. It opens up many opportunities for the 
British exporter of machinery and chemicals, and is also a 
source of business to the British importer. South African 
shipments of wattle bark and extract have a total annual 
value of nearly during an average year this 
amount comprises about £800,000 in bark and £180,000 in 
extract. The record year was 1925, when shipments were 
worth over {£1,000,000. Great Britain is still the largest 
buyer of South African wattle bark and extracts, but increas- 
ing sales are being made in other parts of the world. This 
industry is likely to extend considerably in the Transvaal and 
the Cape in the next few years ; at present the wattles are 
chiefly confined to Natal. 


A New Source of Chicle 

It is reported that the Dovan Chemical Co., 
States, intends to derive a large portion of the chicle used 
for the manufacture of chewing gum from South Africa. 
This ingredient will be obtained from the euphorbia trees of 
the Eastern Province, whence at the present time about 45 
tons are shipped monthly to the United States. In the past 
American manufacturing chemists have obtained most of 
the chicle they have needed from South America, especially 
from Panama and Ecuador, but it is felt that the South 
\frican product is more suitable than the South American, 
and the decision to use it is the outcome of three years’ research. 
Che South African industry will have Kingwilliamstown as its 
headquarters, and the shipping will be done from East Lon- 
don The euphorbia from which this chicle is obtained is 
widely distributed in South Africa, but grows principally 
in the Eastern Province, the Transkei and in Zululand. 
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Euphorbia Latex 

The latex of the euphorbia has also been attracting the 
attention of American business men. It is reported that 
the Premier Rubber Corporation has signed an agreement 
with an American company to exploit this product. This 
corporation was originally floated to extract rubber from 
euphorbia latex, which may have been a profitable under- 
taking while rubber was about 3s. per lb. As the rubber 
content of euphorbia latex is not very high, it would be only 
when rubber prices are high that extraction would be profit- 
able, but the latex has other commercial possibilities and these 
are likely to be exploited. Labour supply is the main dif- 
ficulty ; once sufficient natives are encouraged to take up this 
light and remunerative work the project should prosper. 
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Indian Chemical Notes 
From Our Indian Correspondent.) 
Industrial Research 
IN a press interview, Sir C. V. Raman advocates the establish- 
ment of an institution, at a central situation like Calcutta or 
Bombay, where research can be carried on to solve the 
scientific problems of the various industries of India. He is 
of the opinion that an annual grant of Rs. 10 lakhs should be 
sufficient to make India industrially self-proficient, so far as 
science is capable of doing this. Problems and raw materials 
in India are of a different nature to those in other countries, 
and therefore require a different treatment, which only the 
State can undertake. During the first year the greater part 
of the expenditure would be capital expenditure, and only 
one line of research would be undertaken ; in the second vear, 
capital expenditure would be reduced and additional lines of 
research would be started. 
Quinine Production 
The recommendation of the Royal Commission on Agri- 
culture in India to create a Cinchona Department to centralise 
quinine production and control, has met with general approval, 
and the Governments of Madras and Bengal have already 
offered to transfer their quinine factories and plantations at 
a reasonable valuation, in spite of the substantial revenues 
accruing to them from this source. Although areas for an 
extended growing of cinchona undoubtedly exist, its cultiva- 
tion is by no means readily profitable. There are many 
hazards to be faced, and substantial sums of money must be 
expended before the aim of supplying cheap and plentiful 
quinine is realised. 
Progress in Madras 
In the past vear, the quinine factory in Madras produced 
22,400 lb. of quinine sulphate. It was not found possible to 
proceed with the substitution of the more popular quinine 
treatment for pice packets, but the Government has since 
sanctioned the scheme, and it is hoped that it will meet with 
a deserved popularity as the price is fixed at the lowest figure 
at present possible. Only if the demand justifies it will it be 
possible to reduce the rate still further. In addition to 
quinine sulphate, the factory produced 15,000 Ib. of cinchona 
febrifuge, and the work of the Department resulted in a net 
profit of Rs. 16,000. The Government of Madras is also 
showing characteristic appreciation of the problem of malaria 
by providing funds on a substantial scale for the free distribu- 
tion of quinine, and for the education of the people in the value 
of this drug. 
Tobacco ‘*‘ Curing "’ Experiments 
Tobacco curing experiments at Pusa are giving good results. 
It has been shown that tobaccos which have been 
the sun, protected from dews after dusk,” 
have been 


‘cured in 
as also those which 
‘cured in the sun unprotected from dews for the 
first three days and afterwards cured in sun protected from 
dews for about ten days and finally cured in the shade,’”’ give 
the best colour, texture and paucity of volatile nicotine. 
During the process of curing it is mostly nicotine in the volatile 
state which appears to be expelled, and the more it is destroyed 
the better is the quality of the product for purposes of cigar- 
ette manufacture 


Increased Use of Fertilisers 

The increasing use of fertilisers in India is a happy sign 
for the value of the present imports into India amounts to 
Rs. 1 crore on the average annually. This trade has practically 
come into existence during the last five years only. The great 
scope for further increase in imports in the interest of Indian 
agriculture was stressed recently by Sir Alfred Chatterton 
before the Science Association of South India. He observed 
that by experiments it has been proved that the productive 
capacity of the soil can be increased at least 50 per cent. by the 
use of the artificial fertiliser products. He advocates the 
extension of short term credits for cultivators when purchasing 
these manures, as by this means he hopes that within the 
course of the next three years the demand for fertilisers in 
India will be doubled. 

Protection for Chemical Industry 

At the last session of the Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce, recently held at Delhi, the Federation called upon 
the Government to take immediate action on the Tariff 
Board's report on chemical industry which was submitted to 
the Government about two years ago 


In the course of the 


proceedings, the Government of India was strongly criticised 
for its inaction in this matter. 
Industries in Baroda 

It is gratifying that the industrial progress of the Baroda 
State is going on apace. The latest report of the Industries 
Department shows that the Cement Factory at Dwarka has 
started production, and the Okha Salt Works also have begun 
to manufacture salt and dispatch it to the Bengal market. 
These latter works have on hand a programme of large exten- 
sions with modern equipment. Arrangements are being made 
for the manufacture of magnesium chloride as a by-product. 

Hyderabad Oil Industry 

The Hyderabad State has just completed the survey of oil 
seeds and the oil crushing industry of the State, and an inter- 
esting report has been made available to the public. The 
conclusion has been reached that the principal requirement of 
the industry is the assurance of adequate financial support. 
It was also necessary to encourage the establishment of 
marketing syndicates in the case of certain crops. Mr. Yuill, 
the oil expert, who carried out the survey, suggests that an 
Oil Institute should be established to carry out research and 
train workers and the supervisory staff. In a special appendix, 
Mr. Yuill discusses the dietic possibilities of defibred cotton 
seed from the point of view of human nutrition, and states 
that biscuits prepared with cotton seed flour were found to be 
palatable and similar in texture and flavour to proprietary 
articles imported as a specific for digestive troubles. 

New Laboratory at Bangalore 

The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, has recently 
equipped a new laboratory where it is proposed to prepare the 
rarer chemicals necessary for research work. Many of these 
chemicals are costly when imported; their manufacture in 
India is also urged to save delay and inconvenience in the 
prosecution of research. This laboratory will also be equipped 
with the apparatus available for preparing plant extracts on a 
large scale, and for recovering waste products and residues. 

Cawnpore Technological Institute 

The equipment of the Cawnpore Technological Institute 
has recently been brought up-to-date, and a wide variety of 
experimental work is being done in its laboratories. Here an 
extensive technical library is maintained, and the workshops 
are equipped with modern plant and machinery, including a 
general chemical engineering workshop, a demonstration oil 
factory, soap works and tannery. A demonstration sugar 
factory is eventually to be installed. Advice in regard to 
dyeing processes and textile materials can also be obtained 
at this Institute ; analytical work for private concerns is also 
undertaken at pre-arranged fees. 





False Tax Returns by Chemical Manufacturer 
THEOPHILE JEAN BAPTISTE DESNOS, 55, described as a chemi- 
cal manufacturer, of Peckham, pleaded “ guilty’’ at the 
Central Criminal Court, before Mr. Justice Charles, on Wed- 
nesday, May 20, to making false statements in tax returns, 
and was sentenced to 12 months’ imprisonment in the second 
division. 

Sir Percival Clarke, prosecuting, said that Desnos was sole 
director and virtually sole shareholder of the Tasmanian 
Eucalyptus Oil Co., which was concerned with the refining 
and dealing in eucalyptus oil in London and Australia. Up to 
1909 he apparently rendered proper accounts. After that 
profits amounting to £19,000 on the Australian business were 
deliberately concealed from the Inland Revenue. In 1927 
it was discovered that he was the holder of certain shares, and 
as the result of the inquiry it was estimated that his tax 
liability was £10,000, and this he paid. Subsequently other 
omissions were revealed. Further tax payments were made 
amounting, with the previous payment of £10,000, to £35,200 
but that sum was far short of what was due. 

Mr. Roland Oliver, K.C., appeared for the defence. 

Mr. Justice Charles said that Desnos had pleaded “ guilty 
to a long series of deliberate frauds. The case was a serious 
one. It had been put before him (the Judge) as a plea in the 
defendant’s favour that his accountant neglected to disclose, 
at a time when by disclosure he might have saved the defendant 
from prosecution, the omissions from his supertax and income- 
tax returns. To acertain extent that might be so, though he 
the Judge) was convinced that the defendant was quite 
cognisant of what went on up to the time that the blow fell 
and he was found out 
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Trade Publications 

A LEAFLET on safety lamps fitted with gas indicator has 
been issued by John Davis and Son (Derby), Ltd., of All 
Samts Works, Derby. 

STEAM superheaters manufactured by Daniel Adamson and 
Co., Ltd., of Dukinfield, are the subject of publication No. 202, 
which has just been issued by this firm. 

TECHNICAL publication No. 32, issued by the Feed Water 
Specialists Co., of 51, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3, 
relates to pulverised fuel for steam boilers. 

THE Drayton Regulator and Instrument Co., Ltd., of West 
Drayton, Middlesex, have issued a new leaflet dealing with 
temperature and pressure recorder regulators. 

Pumps and electric motors built as a single unit, or ‘“‘ mo- 
pump,”’ are described in leaflets just issued by Rhodes, Brydon 
and Youatt, Ltd., of Waterloo Engineering Works, Stockport. 

CROMPTON PARKINSON, Ltp., of Guiseley, Leeds, have 
issued a new price list relating to the Crompton ‘ minor ”’ 
fractional horse-power motors. The motors in this series range 
from } to 1 b.h.p. 

J. SHERMAN AND Co., Lrtp., of 49-51, Broughton Lane, 
Manchester, have sent us a copy of the 1931 edition of the 
catalogue of chemical products which is issued by their 
principals, J. D. Riedel-E. de Haén A.-G., of Seelze-Hanover, 
Germany. 

LITERATURE on the case-hardening and heat treatment of 
steel by means of molten cyanide of sodium has been issued 
by The Cassel Cyanide Co., Ltd., of Oldbury, near Birmingham. 
One of these brochures describes the Cassel cyanide case- 
hardening furnace. 

Sitica GEL, Ltp., of Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 

British Associates of The Silica Gel Corporation, of Balti- 
more, U.S.A.), have sent us a copy of their new brochure 
entitled The Story of Silica Gel. This brochure gives a descrip- 
tion of recent silica gel installations and a general outline of the 
applications of silica gel in industry. 

CENTRIFUGAL pumps, cascade basins, vessels, pans and 
other plant constructed in tantiron and other corrosion 
resisting metals, are described in pamphlets which have just 
been issued by Lennox Foundry Co., Ltd., of Glenville Grove, 
New Cross, S.E.8. Physical data comparing cast iron and 
tantiron are included in these pamphlets, together with tables 
showing the extent of the action of various chamicals on 
tantiron itself. 





Exports of Chemicals from Norway 
THE progress reported for the electrochemical industry of 
Norway in 1929 continued during 1930. A reduction occurred 
in the electro-metallurgical industry and there was a decrease 
in the exports of this group. The following table gives the 
exports of the principal electro-chemical products for 1920, 
1929, and 1930 :— 


1920 1929 1930 
(Metric tons) (Metric tons) (Metric tons) 

DIGG ACIG! Gos ius ie sai 1,233 6,397 6,476 
Ammonium nitrate 20,335 5,573 4,622 
Sodium nitrate ....... 18,641 28,269 28,058 
Sodium nitrite ...... 7,238 866 40 
Nitrate of lime ....... 117,419 207,545 366,637 
CYATIATNIGES) o.o.0 5.655560 15,915 65,559 48,509 
Calcium carbide ...... 31,367 31,907 23,310 





Ageing of Low-temperature Tar 
EXPERIMENTS are in progress at the Pittsburgh Experiment 
Station of the United States Bureau of Mines to determine 
the effect of ageing on low-temperature tar. A quantity of 
fresh tar is divided into samples of the proper size and per- 
mitted to stand without access of air or other oxidizing 
influences. After pre-determined intervals of time, each in 
turn is submitted to a complete tar analysis to show what 
changes the various constituents have undergone and which 
have been affected most. Coincident with these experiments 
under anzrobic conditions a similar series is being conducted 
in which opportunity for oxidation is given the tar through 
contact with pure oxygen. From these two simultaneous series 
it will be learned what changes are the result of mere chemical 
instability and what are due to reactivity toward oxygen. 


Canadian Chemical Industries 

Increased Production of Acids, Alkalis and’ Salts 
THE rapid expansion of the mining and metallurgical indus- 
tries in Canada in recent years has given rise in its turn to 
an increased production of sulphuric acid, the manufacture 
of which has been embarked upon partly in order to discover 
a means of obviating the destruction caused by the emission 
ot smelter fumes. The latest available figures in regard to 
the production of acids, alkalis and salts in Canada are, 
however, those just completed for the year 1929 by the 
Dominion Bureau Statistics at Ottawa. In that year the 
total value of such products made for sale was $28,021,972, 
as compared with $21,256,286 in 1928. Fifteen plants were 
in operation in 1929, and of these 8 were in Ontario, 3 in 
British Columbia, 3 in Quebec and 1 in Nova Scotia. The 
industry had a total capital investment of $49,417,431, 
employees numbered 2,897 payments for salaries and 
wages totalled $4,338,686, and materials used in manufac- 
turing cost $6,301,121. 

Excepting sulphuric acid, output of which amounted to 
110,749 tons of 66° Be acid worth $1,375,599, each of the 
commodities made in this industry was produced in only 
one or two plants, and therefore separate production figures 
cannot be given. Sulphuric acid was made in 7 plants, 
nitric acid in 2, hydrochloric acid in 2, acetic acid in 2, 
sodium bisulphate in 2, while each of the following com- 
modities was made by only one concern :—calcium cyanamide, 
sodium sulphate, sodium carbonate, sodium cyanide, sodium 
hydroxide, ammonium phosphate, sodium hypochlorite, 
calcium carbide, liquid chlorine, acetylene, acetylene black, 
hydrofluosilicic acid, butyl acetate, ethyl acetate, paral- 
dehyde, acetaldehyde, croton aldehyde, phosphorus and 
phosphoric acid 

Phenol to be Manufactured at Toronto 

The Dominion Tar and Chemical Co., Ltd., of Montreal, is 
erecting a plant for the manutacture of phenol and allied tar 
products. The new plant, costing £50,000, will adjoin the 
existing plant of the company at Toronto. Phenol, largely 
used in the manufacture of resins which form the base ot 
bakelite, is not being commercially manufactured in Canada 
at present. The use of bakelite as an electrical insulator and 
for many other purposes is constantly increasing in Canadian 
industry ; use is also made of phenol in many other indus- 
tries, including silk manufacturing, oil refining and the flota- 
tion processes of the mining industry. 

The opening of the new plant will mark an important step 
in the progress of industrial chemistry in Canada. In addition 
to phenol the plant will manufacture ortho-cresol, meta-para- 
cresol, cresylic acid and various high boiling acids. These 
chemical derivatives will form another etfective outlet for the 
tar production of the company, which has greatly extended 
its operations in recent years. Through its subsidiaries the 
company has thirteen creosoting plants in various parts ot 
Canada at which railway ties, wood paving block and other 
commercial timbers are creosoted. During the past year 
the company spent over £165,000 on additions and improve- 
ments to existing plants, and two new creosoting plants were 
erected at New Westminster, B.C., and Swift Current, Sask. 
A subsidiary of the company—namely, Fibre Conduits 
(Canada), Ltd., is manufacturing under-floor electrical ducts, 
and the processing and marketing of roof products is carried 
on by two other subsidiaries—Alexander Murray and Co. 
and Canada Roof Products 

Artificial Silk Production 

One plant in Ontario makes rayon by the viscose process 
from bleached sulphite pulp produced at Kipawa, Que. A 
plant in Quebec makes celanese by the cellulose acetate pro- 
cess from cotton linters. The WKipawa mill is producing 
approximately half the world’s supply of pulp for rayon. 





Government Contracts in Ecuador 

A MEMORANDUM On general conditions governing tenders for 
Government contracts in Ecuador has been prepared by 
H.M. Consul-General at Quito. British firms desirous of 
obtaining a copy of this memorandum, together with par- 
ticulars of the Special Register service of information, should 
apply to the Department of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen 
Street, London, S.W.1, quoting Ref. C.X. 3539. 
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Dr. W. H. Coates on Taxation Problems 
Internationalism or Economic Nationalism 


We give below the substance of a speech by Dv. W. H. Coates, a directo Imperial Chemical Industries, at the Washington 
Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce, Mav 4-9, 1931. : 
ONCE again this great conference of the International Chamber undertaking working in two or more countries should not 
sits to consider the problem—this apparently insoluble exceed the totality of the profits. It is not necessary for me 
problem—of double taxation. It is now two years since the to say anything on that particular inquiry, because happily 
Congress lam passed a long resolution on this the various national committees are closely in agreement as 
subject distinguished by three characteristics. to the method of apportionment. 





was recognised 


First, the fact 
single princi 
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taxation on the bi 
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problem be ] ially, and satisfactorily settled. Chat 
principle ir acceptance of doctrine which is as 
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Two Opposite Tendencies 
At i world to-day is pursu 
with great zest a policy of internationalism in which the mutual 
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which 


one and the same time the 





advanced 
in 


common agreements 
conflicting 
a general give-and-take into 
which shall further the interests of the whole. It is also showing 
an obstinate adherence in certain matters to the opposite 
policy of economic nationalism which sacrifices the interests 
of the whole for the benefit the 
state 

Into this latter category falls taxation 
indirect taxation by means of tariff, the weight 
often fondly hoped, will d 
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contained in its annex, which reversing the lip service paid 
in the resolution to the principle of residence, adheres faith- 


fully again to the 
a basis which ma n ruly expressed as nothing more 
than the taxation ot the stranger. Its third « Naracteristic Was 
an appeal for a new in 1ational congress or conference, the 
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} be to agree at any rate upon a number 
of items of income which could be freed from the burden of 
double taxation. 

Nothing Done in Two Years 

What has been accomplished during these two years ? 
Practically nothing. We should, I suggest, be almost over- 
come with shame at having to admit that fact, but act it 
remains. The Council of the League of Nations s, indeed 
appointed Fisc Committee with which our chairman sits 
as a representative of the taxpayers. What has that com- 


mittee 
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Committee 











is not applying the solution of 
this problem. brought to bear 
upon it. J] am aware that in saying this I am i1 some measure 
levelling epro But we exist ) 
order to stin ed e that too 
heavy a burde!r 1e should 
have some ass] 10 Well TO 
conside whether ilternative 
to him or a1 } ommittee 
n order that experts he 
may have the rt support of one of s olleagues 
irom this group 
The Removal of Double Taxation 

{rising out of this acceptance of the origin principle, the 
Fiscal Committee is also ulring into rules of apportion- 
ment and allotment of s capital, for undertakings 
operating I t 1 one ountry This is necessary 
because our sti gs con ttee has appre the pr iple 
that the tot of t ssessment upon the profits « : 


What I wish to ask is, what will have been done for the 
solution of the problem of double taxation even when satis- 
factory definitions of ‘“‘ permanent establishment’”’ and 
“autonomous agent ’”’ have been arrived at, and, also, satis- 
factory rules of apportionment of profits and capital have been 
laid down. I venture to suggest that very little, indeed, will 
have been done. We continually forget, I think, what is 
the object of our search. We seek by removing double 
taxation to facilitate the free movement of capital about 
the world in order that the total economic productivity of 
the nations may be raised to a maximum. As has been said 
by the second interim report of the Gold Delegation of the 
Financial Committee: ‘‘ The high rates of taxation in certain 
countries substitute an insuperable barrier to capital move- 
ment in cases when, owing to the absence of any international 
understanding, the owner of foreign securities is lable to be 
taxed twice on his holdings.’’ Even if conventions were in 
existence between all the trading nations, those conventions, 
if based on the principle of origin, would still leave the trader 
burdened with the onerous obligation of settling his liabilities 
to taxes in two, three, four or just as many countries as he 
does business in. 

The British official member of the Fiscal Committee has 
already submitted to that committee a draft resolution which 
lays down that: ‘“‘ The prevalent view that an undesirable 
economic result, namely, the creation of an artificial barrier 
which impedes the free flow of capital into the channel in 
which it can be most usefully and profitably employed, is 
produced by double taxation, is fallacious ; that origin taxa- 
tion is solely responsible for this undesirable economic result, 
which would remain unaffected if all the taxes based on 
residence were everywhere abolished and, in consequence, 
double taxation ceased to exist.’’ 


Residence Taxation Alone 


My complaint on the score of double taxation is that all the 
methods of solution are being considered 
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or, rather, held up, 
representatives of the various national Fiscs. It is not in 
t direct interests the Fiscs to grant relief 
from double taxation. It is, however, in the interests of the 
that this should The International 
Chamber represents, if it is to perform its function properly, 
those interests of the business men 


the immediate of 


business man 


be done 


It is for us to insist on 


relief being given. We have to put more pressure on our 
Governments ; we have to be unwearied in that pressure 
For these reasons | find the resolution before us too weak, full 


of milk and w 
beg to move 


the only 


ater and lacking any strong lines I, therefore, 
to insert the words : Reaffirms its conviction 


full and final solution of the problem of double 
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taxation will be through the general adoption of the principle 

of taxation on the basis of residence alone ; that the artificial 

rrier impeding the free flow of capital into the channels in 

which it can be most usefully and profitably employed is 
d d solely by taxation on the basis of origin.’’ 

In the third resolution, I move to add a fresh paragraph 

s follows The International Chamber of Commerce greatly 


ts proposal at the Amsterdam Congress for a new 


conference which should include representatives of the Inter- 
ational C} r for the purpose of drawing up a plurilateral 





isceptible of easy 
ountries, has not vet borne fruit 
ot ¢ 


it the 


acceptance by a number of 
the International Chamber 


strongly urges the convening of such a conference 


~i 


possible date and recommends that its agenda 
should be based upon the draft Bill presented to the House of 


ommerce 


earhest 


Representatives of the Congress of the United States 

Finally, I move that the International Chamber should appoint 
an additional representative to attend the meetings of the 
Fiscal Committe order to strengthen the hand of our 
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H.M. Inspector of Explosives 

Annual Report for 1930 
THE fifty-fifth Annual Report of H.M. Inspectors of Explosives 
for the year 1930, which has just been published by H.M. 
Stationery Office (price od. net), shows that there are now 
12 factories producing gunpowder and nitrate-mixture explo- 
sives, 22 factories producing blasting and other explosives of 
the nitro-compound and chlorate mixture classes, and 34 
factories producing fulminate and ammunition of all sorts 
or where explosives are packed from bulk into smaller units 
for retail sale ; in addition, there are 18 factories producing 
fireworks, The number of persons employed in danger 
buildings is placed at 3,717; those in non-danger buildings 
total 4,777. 

The number of licences in force for the manufacture of liquid 
oxygen is 8, one new licence having been issued and two having 
become extinct. here has been no change in the premises 
engaged in compressing acetylene into cylinders containing a 
porous material, the number remaining at 15. 

The total number of accidents in factories engaged in the 
manufacture of explosives again shows a decrease during the 
year 1930, there having been 40 accidents of which 14 caused 
loss of life or personal injury, one person being killed and 15 
injured. The fatal accident occurred at the Westquarter 
factory of Nobel’s Explosives Co., Ltd., Polmont, Stirling, 
where a small bogie containing fulminate-potassium chlorate 
mixture exploded as it was being wheeled from the mixing 
house to the magazine. 

Seven acetylene accidents were reported during the year, 
causing one death and injuries to five persons. Three of these 
accidents occurred in opening drums of carbide of calcium 
which had become damaged in transit, thus giving access to 
moisture with ultimate generation of acetylene gas. Allen 
Liversidge, Ltd., on whose premises two of the accidents 
occurred, have now proposed a modification in the construction 
of carbide drums to eliminate this danger, and are in nego- 
tiation with the carbide manufacturers for the adoption of this 
modified construction. 

In another part of this report reference is made to an explo- 
sion which occurred on February 7 at the Technical College, 
Cardiff, during research work in one of the chemical labora- 
tories, resulting in the death of the chemist. The chemicals 
concerned are stated to have been methyl iodide, silica and 
dimethyl tartrate. There is also a reference to experimental 
work which is still in hand to determine the conditions neces- 
sary for the safe transport and storage of ethyl nitrate in admix- 
ture with fuel oil. 





Nitrocellulose Lacquers in Greece 
ACCORDING to the United States Commercial Attaché at 
Athens, the two lacquer and varnish manufacturing concerns 
in Greece are S. Sakellariadis and M. Sakellariou and Co., 
both of Athens. The first-mentioned firm has made little 
progress since its establishment in 1926. The second firm 
started the manufacture of paints in 1927 on a very small 
scale, and reached an annual output of 20,000 kilos of enamels 
and varnishes in 1930; their production of nitrocellulose 
lacquers is still in the experimental stage, but results obtained 
from the sample quantities already distributed have been 
encouraging, and the company plans to develop these products 
more extensively. 





Conservation of Natural Gas in Canada 

AT a recent conference at Edmonton between the Premier of 
Alberta and representatives of the various oil companies, 
plans for the restriction of natural gas output were discussed 
The provincial government is reluctant to inflict undue 
hardship on the operating companies, but feels that some 
steps must be taken to arrest the waste of gas which amounts 
to more than four hundred million cubic feet daily. 





Insecticide Markets in Tropical America 
Tue April issue of the Insect Pest Survey Bulletin, issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, contains reports 
on insect conditions in Porto Rico, Honduras, Guatemala and 
Mexico. The information supplied should be valuable to 
manufacturers of agricultural insecticides catering for foreign 
buyers. 


Chemical Matters in Parliament 
Fuel Research Expenditure 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, May 21, Mr. Freeman 
asked the Secretary for Mines what has been the total expen- 
diture on the Fuel Research Station, Greenwich, both in equip- 
ment and costs of experiments; what is the annual cost of 
running the fuel research division; what amount of money 
Was spent on the Richmond low-temperature plant designed 
by the fuel research staff; and what is the estimated cost of 
removing the Richmond plant and clearing the site. 

In reply Mr. Shinwell said the total net expenditure on the 
Fuel Research Station, Greenwich, including all capital and 
maintenance costs, from its inception in 1917 up to March 31, 
1931, amounted to £796,633. The estimated net expenditure 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research on 
fuel research during the current financial year, plus the cost 
of allied services provided by other Government Departments, 
is £95,738. Thissum includes not only the expenditure of the 
Fuel Research Station, but also the cost of other research work 
on fuel, especially on the Physical and Chemical Survey of 
the National Coal Resources. As regards Richmond, the 
amount of the Government guaranteed loan was {£100,000. 
The accounts have not yet been closed and the removal of the 
plant is under negotiation. 





Cotton Bags for Chemicals 

Cotton bags, in all sizes and qualities demanded by different 
trades, are made by W. H. Feltham and Son, of Imperial 
Works, Tower Bridge Road, London, S.E.1 This firm was 
established in 1878 and are now doing trade with all parts 
of the world. Their two factories, one in London and one 
in Manchester, are equipped with all the latest machinery 
for the making of cotton bags, which can be printed in any 
colour or with any design to meet customers’ requirements. 
Cotton liners for casks, sacks and barrels is another branch 
of their activities. 





Synthetic Acetic Acid in Japan 
ACCORDING to the United States Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner in Tokyo, the Nihon Gosei Kwagaku Sakusan K.K., of 
Ogaki, manufactures 800,000 Ib. of synthetic acetic acid 
monthly. Three other companies are also planning to 
manufacture synthetic acetic acid, but have not yet com- 
menced operations. It is reported that one of these firms, 
the Nippin Chisso Hiryo Kaisha (Japan Nitrogen Co.), holds 
patents for the manufacture of acetic acid from acetaldehyde, 
and for making acetic anhydride from acetic acid. 





Irish Census of Chemical Production 
THe Minister of Industry and Commerce for the Irish Free 
State, Mr. Patrick McGilligan, has issued an Order, under 
Section 16 (1) of the Statistics Act, 1926, to the effect that a 
census of production of chemicals, oils and paints and allied 
industries will be taken during the present year. The returns 
will be made early in the year 1932 by the persons responsible 





and the statistics will probably be made available to the 
public in the summer of the same year. 

Australian Chemical Imports 
ACCORDING to a statement issued by H.M. Senior Trade 


Commissioner in Australia, the total value of drugs, chemicals 
and fertilisers imported into the Commonwealth during tl 
quarter ending December 31, 1930, was £870,944. Grouped 
according to country of origin, the respective totals are 


1e 


United Kingdom, £317,479; United States, £153 520; France, 
£103,284; Germany, £42,534; Canada, £9,539; Japan, 
£7,277; Switzerland, £4,937; Dutch East Indies, £946 





New Acetone and Butanol Plant 
Tue Société Anonyme Alsacienne de Levures et Alcools, at 
Strasburg, France, producers of alcohol and yeast, 
recently erected a new plant for the production of acetone 
and butanol by the fermentation process Chis plant is said 
to be producing several tons of acetone and butanol per day 


have 
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From Week to Week 


THE Oppav Factory of I1.G. Farbenindustrie, the German 
dye trust, which produces synthetic nitrogen, has reduced its 
hours to 40 per week. 

THE SOUTHERN ALKALI CORPORATION, Which was recently 
formed by the Pittsburg Plate Glass Co. and the American 
Cyanamid Co., proposes erecting a chemical plant at Nueces 
Bay, Texas. The cost is estimated to be $10,000,000 

THE assets of the British Acetate Silk Corporation, Ltd., 
are to be offered for sale by auction on July 14, unless other- 
wise disposed of. This company manufactured both acetate 
and viscose yarns, and operated mills at Stowmarket and 
Halifax. 

\N EXHIBITION devoting special attention to work which 
contributes to safetv in mining, is to be held in Cologne from 
June 25 to July 5. Official delegates from the Board of Trade 
are attending and visits to important German mining properties 
will be arranged 

RECENT WILLS include: Dr 
Thornton Hough, Cheshire, founder of Holt, Thompson and 
Co., Ltd., Liverpool, fine chemical manufacturers, and for 
many years a member of the Council of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, 476,872, with net personalty £61,658 


Alfred Holt, of Rocklands, 


FOLLOWING the recommendation of the conference of state 
and territorial health officers recently held in Washington, the 
United States Federal Public Health Service is arranging to call 
a conference with representatives of the methanol industry, 
looking toward the establishment of safeguards surrounding 
the use of methanol anti-freeze solutions 

HOLLAND is to subsidise her beet-sugar growers. A Bill 
which has just passed the First Chamber of the Dutch Parlia- 
ment provides that the State shall assure to sugar manu- 
facturers a maximum of 4 florins 50 cents per 1,000 kilos. of 
guaranteed sugar-beet during the 1931 season. The guarantee 
will be reduced in proportion as the price of sugar rises. 

DwRING the past four vears trials have been carried out 
on the University Farm, Cambridge, on the effect of treating 
sugar-beet seed with concentrated sulphuric acid, in order to 
char or corrode away those parts of the seed clusters in which 
the true seeds are buried. In this way decortication is effected 
and the seeds are thus rendered more readily responsive to the 
factors that induce germination. (Journal of the Ministry of 
Agriculture 

THE SYNDICAT DU CAoUTCHOUC has taken advantage of the 
holding of the French Colonial Exhibition to invite the 
members of the Institution of the Rubber Industry to attend 
a Kubber Congress in Paris, extending from Wednesday, 
June 10, to Saturday, June 13. The conferences will be held 
at Maison des Centraux, 8, rue Jean-Goujon. The president of 
honour will be M. J. Breton, Director of the National Office of 
Scientific Research 

ACCORDING to the returns given in the Winistryv of Labous 
Gazette, 16,407 persons were registered as wholly unemployed 
on April 27, in respect of the chemical industry in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland; and additional 1,550 persons 
were affected by temporary stoppages. These figures do not 
include persons engaged in the manufacture of explosives 
wholly unemployed 2,348, temporary stoppages 358) ; paint, 
varnish, red and white leads (wholly unemployed 1,860, 
temporary stoppages 135): and oil, glue, soap, ink and 
matches (wholly unemployed 7,432, temporary stoppages 
1,459 

THE GOODWILL and patent rights of Rotary Louvre Fur- 
naces (System Pehrson), Ltd., have been purchased by 
Dunford and Elliott (Sheffield), Ltd., who have created a 
special department with headquarters at 54, Victoria Street, 
London, $.W.1, under the management of Dr. W. R. Chap- 
man, to carry on the business in dryers, roasters and coolers 
previously carried on by Rotary Louvre Furnaces (System 
Pehrson), Ltd. The Rotary Louvre (or Pehrson) dryer is 
used for chemicals, ores, soap flakes, coal, lignite, wood, etc. 
Several large orders have recently been received, two orders 
being from the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. (of 
Canada), Ltd., for dryers to handle 150 tons of sulphate of 
ammonia per day, drying this material to o-1 per cent. of 
moisture In one operation 


BRITISH INTERESTS are making a survey of helium gas 
production possibilities in Trinidad. It is understood that 
important helium supplies have been found. 

ACCORDING to information received from New York, the 
Diamond Match Co. is planning an expansion of its activities 
into the chemical field to produce the materials needed in the 
match business 


THE PULSOMETER ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED, Nine 
Elms Iron Works, Reading, announce that on and after 
June 1, 1931, their London Office will be removed to 30, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


Telegrams : 
Pulsometer Parl, London. Telephone No. : 


Victoria 4565. 

THE WEARDALE LEAp Co. has decided to close their lead 
mines at Allenheads (Weardale) for an indefinite period owing 
to the slump in lead prices. Operations will be suspended next 
week end. For many years the Allenheads mines have been 
among the most productive of the lead mines in this country. 

IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUsTRIES of Australia and New 
Zealand, Ltd., has become keenly interested in the tung oil 
planting experiments being conducted at Innisfail, Queensland 
Tung oil trees planted experimentally in that area have to 
date thrived, and the prospects of development are favourable, 
but only fair success has been made with plantings in New 
South Wales 


THE plant of Canadian Copper Refiners, Ltd., a subsidiary 
of Noranda Mines, Ltd., is now nearing completion at Montreal 
Fast, Canada, and has started operation. Copper from the 
Noranda smelter is now being despatched to the new refinery, 
which has been erected in conjunction with the Nichols 
Copper Co. of New York and the British Metals Corporation, 
Ltd 

UNDER Section 79 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1gor, 
the Home Secretary has made new Regulations, dated April 28, 
1931, to apply to all factories or workshops, in which are 
carried on the handling, moving, breaking, crushing, grinding 
or sieving of any refractory material containing not less than 
8o per cent. total silica for the purposes of certain specified 
manufacturers. These new regulations, which are in accord- 
ance with the revised draft issued on February 27 last, will 
come into force on July 1. 

THE CHEMISCHE WERKE LOTHRINGEN, at Gerthe, West- 
phalia, which produces “ leunasaltpeter,’’ an ammonium 
sulphate nitrate, is expected to reduce production as result of 
overstocks. Overproduction of ammonium sulphate nitrate 
was stimulated by recent lease by the I.G. of the Mont-Cenis 
unit at Sodingen, Westphalia ; here it is produced under trade- 
name ‘‘ montansalpeter.’’ Sales of “‘ leunasaltpeter’”’ and 
‘“montansalpeter,’’ in a recent year, reached 100,000 metric 
tons in fixed nitrogen content, or approximately 400,000 tons 
bulk. 


THE Monpb NIicket Co., Ltp., has appointed Mr. W. R. 
Barclay, for some years managing director of Henry Wiggin 
and Co., Ltd., to be consulting metallurgist to the company, 
with headquarters in London. Mr. A. P. Hague, general 
manager of the Clydach refinery, will succeed Mr. Barclay as 
general manager and continue as general manager at Clydach. 
Mr. E. W. Asbury, who has for many years managed the sales 
department of Henry Wiggin and Co., Ltd., with headquarters 
at Birmingham, will move to the offices of the Mond Nickel 
Co., Ltd., at Imperial Chemical House, Millbank, London, 
where he will continue in charge of the sales business of Henry 
Wiggin and Co 


THE directors of Aldermac Mines, Ltd. (Canada) have decided 
to proceed almost immediately with the erection of a 500-ton 
flotation concentrator, so that the mine will probably be brought 
into production next autumn. The ore to be treated consists of 
60 to 7o per cent. pyrites, containing about 2 per cent. of 
copper, and it is estimated that 6,000,000 lb. of copper will 
be produced annually. Large quantities of pyrites are also 
to be marketed for the production of sulphur by the new 
process developed by Mr. H. Freeman, for which the inventor 
received the Randolph Bruce medal at the recent annual 
meeting of the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. 
By this process, sulphur dioxide gas will be produced for the 
manufacture of the sulphite cooking liquor used in paper mills 
producing chemical pulp 
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| Patent Literature 


The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) by 


permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. 


Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at \s. each. 


Abstracts of Accepted Specifications 
343,285. CAaTALyst CARRIERS. Verein fiir Chemische und 
Metallurgische Produktion, Aussig, Czecho-Slovakia. 
International Convention date, January 22, 1929 
Substances having a high content of silici acid, such as 
kieselguhr or precipitated silicic acid, but not zeolites, are 
heated with silicate-forming metal oxides or salts, and the 
basic constituent removed by extraction. In an example, a 
catalyst carrier suitable tor use in sulphuric acid manufacture, 
is made by heating kieselguhr with 6-10 per cent. of pre- 
cipitated aluminium oxide. The product is moulded, dried 
at 600°-800° C., and treated with hydrochloric or sulphuri 
acid to remove the sesquioxide. 
343,286. CRACKING OILs. Naamlooze Vennootschap Bataaf- 
sche Petroleum Maatschappij, 30, Carel van Bylandtiaan 
The Hague. Assignees of W. J. Perelis, c/o Shell Oil 
Co., Martinez, Cal., U.S.A. International Convention 
date, February 14, 1929. 
Heavy oil containing material which cokes easily is 
jected to cracking for a short time at 950° F., and the preducts 
passed to evaporating and dephlegmating zones. The reflux 


from the dephlegmator is cracked again for a long period at 


sub- 


950° F., and the products from both cracking are mixed 
together. The apparatus is described. 
343,287. Potassium NITRATE AND SopIUM CHLORIDE. Nitro- 


Sel, 16, Rue des Pyramides, Paris, and J. Margoles, 26, 
Rue Baudin, Paris. Application date, January 23, 1930 
Sylvine or kainite is added to a saturated solution of sodium 
nitrated, and the mixture oxidised with a peroxide or per- 
sulphate, or a current of hot air, to oxidise ferrous salts and 
coagulate argillaceous impurities, which are then removed. 
The solution is evaporated to obtain pure sodium chloride, 
and then potassium nitrate. 

343,359. REFINING BENzox. D. A. Howes and W. S. G. P. 
Norris, Norton Hall, The Green, Nerton-on-Tees, 
S. T. Henderson, Wilmington Hall, Northwich, Cheshire, 
and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Millbank, 
London. Application date, March 26, 1930. 

Benzol obtained from methane, ethane, etc., is treated to 
remove a high-boiling fraction’ containing most of the un- 
saturated hydrocarbons, and this fraction is hydrogenated. 
The fractions are then 1efined separately or mixed. 

343,419. Dyers. W.W. Groves, London. From I. G. Farben- 
industrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Ap- 
plication date, April 10, 1930. Addition to 336,038 and 
339,620, 

A diazo, tetrazo or diazoazo compound free from sulphonic, 
hydroxy or carboxy groups is coupled with 2’: 3’-hydroxy- 
naphthoyl-4-amino-6-chloro-1 : 3-dimethoxybenzene or 2’: 3’- 
hydroxynaphthoyl-4-amino-5-chloro - 1 : 2-dimethoxybenzene. 
The latter is obtained from 4-nitro-5-amino-1 : 2-dimeth- 
oxybenzene by replacing the NH.-group by chlorine and reduc- 
ing the nitro group. Examples are given. 

343.441. CaTALystT CARRIERS. L. F. Nickell, 3016, Linden 
Place, East St. Louis, Ill., U.S.A. International Con- 
vention date, August 8, 1929. 


and 


A catalyst carrier for sulphur trioxide catalysis is made 
by mixing kieselguhr with waterglass to form a workable 
mass which is then moulded into small pellets which are 
dried. The waterglass is decomposed by means of sulphur 
burner gas at 400° C., and the pellets then sprayed with the 
catalyst, e.g., potassium vanadate. 

343.444. Dyes. British Celanese, Ltd., 22, Hanover Square, 
London, G. H. Ellis, H. C. Olpin, and E. W. Wik, of 
British Celanese, Spondon, near Derby. Application 
date, November 15, 

The halogen in halogenated 1 : 5-dioxyanthraquinones is at 
least partly replaced by hydroxy! using sulphuric acid, oleum 
or an alkali in presence cf water and copper or a copper com- 


1929. 


pound, The products containing halogen or their leuco 

compounds are converted into dyes by amidation, and these 

products may be oxidised by adding an aromatic nitro com- 
pound to the amidating liquor 

343,449. Dyes. R. J. Loveluck, R. F. Thomson, J. Thomas, 
and Scottish Dyes, Ltd., Earl’s Road, Grangemouth. 
Application date, August 9, 1929. 

1-Amino-4-anilido-anthraquinone-2-sul phonic acid in 
monohydrate is treated with oleum and poured into water to 
isolate and purify the dvestuff. 

343,401. FORMALDEHYDE, Gutehofinungshiitte Oberhausen 
Akt.-Ges., Oberhausen, Khineland, Germany. _ Inter- 
national convention date, November 15, 1928 

A mixture of methane and air is passed through the field of a 
current of about 400,000 frequency and 80,000 volts in the 
presence of a catalyst, such as copper or silver, known to 
facilitate the reaction. Formaldehyde is separated from the 
issuing gases by washing. 

343,477. CARBON AND HyDrocuHLoric Acip. J. P. Baxter, 
Norton Hall, The Green, Norton-on-Tees, and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., Millbank, London. Applica- 
tion date, October 10, 1920 

A partly or wholly chlorinated hydrocarbon is burned with 

a hydrocarbon, chlorine or another chlorinated hydrocarbon, 

the total proportion of chlorine being less than the total of 

hydrogen. Carbon and hydrogen chloride are obtained 

343,493. AMMONIUM SULPHATE AND SULPHUR. C. J. Hansen, 
33, Trapperbergstrasse, Essen, Germany. Assignee of 
H. Koppers Akt.-Ges., Postfach 948, Essen, Germany 
International Convention date, January 10, 1920. 

containing ammonia and suiphuretted hydrogen 

are scrubbed with liquor containing a thiosulphate or thionate 
of a metal and the liquor regenerated with sulphurous acid. 

The gases are then treated with partly precipitated liquor 

from a previous operation in the presence of additional 

ammonia. Part of the liquor is filtered, converted into 
ammonium polythionate and heated under pressure to recover 
ammonium sulphate and sulphur 

343,502. Dyers. British Celanese, Ltd., 22, Hanover Square, 
London, G. H. Ellis, H. C. Olpin, and D. H. Mosby, of 
British Celanese, Spondon, near Derby. Application date 
September 16, 19290. 


Gases 


Diazotised amines of the benzene and naphthalene series 
are coupled with unsulphonated x-naphthylamine coupling 
components substituted in an x-amino group by one or more 
aliphatic residues containing hydroxy! groups. The dye- 
stutts are suitable for cellulose esters and ethers 
343,533. SULPHURISED O1Ls. Imperial Chemical Industries, 

Ltd., Millbank, London, H. M. Bunbury and R. B. F. F. 
Clarke, Crumpsall Vale Chemical Works, Blackley, Man- 
chester. Application date, October 14, 1929. 

Sulphurised or vulcanised fatty oils are mixed with tannic 
acid, gallic acid, or materials containing them, and the pro- 
ducts are readily emulsifiable. 

343,570. AROMATIC AMINO-ALDEHYDES. I.G._ Farbenin- 
dustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Applica- 
tion date, November 21, Addition to 288,972 

An N-dialkylamino-alkylated aromatic amine having a free 
p-position is treated with a formylamino compound of the 
X./ N.CHO, in which X, and X, represent 
aralkyl or aryl] groups, in the presence of a phosphorus halide 
or oxyhalide as condensing agents. The products are aromatii 
N-dialkylamino-alkylamino-aldehydes. Alternatively an 
aromatic N-dialkylamino-alkylamine having a free ~-position 
and in which the nitrogen atom attached to the nucleus is 
only momo-substituted, is converted into its N-formyl com- 
pound and later rearranged by means of a phosphorus halide or 
oxyhalide. Examples are given, and the preparation of aro- 
matic N-dialkylamino-alkylamines is also 


1929. 


formula alkyl, 


described. 
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Elektrizitatswerke und 
Chemische Fabriken Akt.-Ges., Basle, Switzerland. 
International Convention date, December 31, 1428. 

Double nitrates of calcium and sodium, potassium, lithium 

nium, rubidium, caesium or thallium, and having a 
such as 5 Ca (NO NaNO,, 10H,O are obtained by 
+ 


tes under certain specified conditions. Some 





the products are used as fertilisers. 
343,083. PHOSPHORI AcID HyDROGEN AND AMMONIA 


Soc. d’Etudes Scientifiques et d’Enterprises Industrielles 
Ougrée, Voituron, 264, Rue 
elgium. International 


Belgium (Assignees of 
Ernest Solvay, Sclessin 
Convention date, Jan 

Phosphor with a gas containing nitrogen, 
arbon dioxide and oxygen, and the products treated with 
onvert the carbon monoxide to dioxide and hydro- 
gen The carbon dioxide is removed and used again. The 
omposition of the oxidising gas is adjusted to give a nitrogen- 

1 mixture suitable for ammonia synthesis. The 

oxides or acids are removed before or after tlie 


E 
B 


Ougrée, 






uary G, IGQ29 


us 1S oOxidised 





eam to « 


hvdrogen 


ivdrog 
“a re 
phosphorus 


ent with steam 





343,601 PoTassIUM SULPHATE, SODIUM BICARBONATE, AMS 
MONIUM CHLORIDE, CALCIUM AND STRONTIUM CARBO- 
NATES Chemieverfahren Ges., 5, W ilhelmstrasse, 


Bochum International Convention date, 


Mare h <7 


Sodium bi 


Germany 
TGQ20 
arbonate liquor containing ammonium carbonate 
or bicarbonate and chloride, and sodium chloride is treated 
al or strontium sulphate to produce ammonium 
sulphate and calcium or strontium carbonate, which is 
separated. Sylvinite and ammonia ate added to the lye to 
deposit potassium chloride and 3K,SO,Na,SO,, which when 
treated with water yields sodium chloride and potassium 
sulphate. The liquor is then for producing 


bicarbonate by the Solvay process 


3+} ] n 


witi Ca plidil 


used sodium 


343,785. ALUMINIUM CHLORIDE. Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd., Millbamk, London, and J.W. Pritchard, 
290, Greenhill Road, Allerton, Liverpool, and D. F 
Douse, 5, Eric Street, Widnes, Lancs. Application date, 
March 21 

Alumina and carbonaceous matter are treated with chlorine, 
being obtained by passing in the hot 
vapour from the treatment of molten aluminium with chlorine. 


The vapour and chlorine are passed upward through a tower 


1930 


the necessary heat 


containing briquettes of alumina and carbonaceous material, 
and aluminium chloride vapour escapes at the top. 
PoTASSIUM NITRATE. 
Schonebergerstrasse 
vention date, April 19, 1929 


Kali-Forschungs-Anstalt 
Berlin. International Con- 


43,796. 


Ges 5 


Ww 


Potassium chloride and aluminium nitrate are heated to 200 

C. till evolution of chlorine and nitrous gases ceases, and the 
potassium nitrate dissolved out with hot water and crystal- 
] The alumina is treated with the nitrous gases to obtain 


lised 
the nitrate again 


343,807. OXYGEN-CONTAINING ALIPHATIC COMPOUNDS. Soc 
Chimique de la Grande-Paroisse Azote et Produits 
Chimiques, 40, Rue du Colisée, Paris. International 
Convention date, February 1930 

Aliphatic ethers, alcohols and acids are obtained by the 
tion of carbon monoxide on water or steam in the presence 
f artifi zeolites obtained by the action salts of a strongly 


lkaline character with metallates, with or without neutral 





salts. In an example of the catalyst, a mixture of potassium 
and soda is reduced with alcoho! 

a an acetic acid solution of cerium 

min te and malachite The precipi- 





reduced with ro per cent 


carbon monoxide at 


200° C., and then with 80 per cent. carbon monoxide at 300°- 
350° C. and 500 atmospheres pressure 
343 PHOSPHATES. Metallges Akt.-Ges., 45’ 





Anlage Frankfort-on-Main, 
Convention date, February 1 


Germany’ 
1930 


International 





lium phosphate is obtained by heating ferrous sulphide 
with sodium chloride, oxygen and steam, to form ferric oxide, 
} I im sulphate, which is then heated 


yy to obtain sodium phosphate 


1 } } 1 
ydrogen chioride and sod! 


eae? : 
with a metai-phosphorus 


roasted 


ulphide. The latter is then used again. The 
ocess may be combined with the chloridising roasting of 


zinciferous Or cupriferous pyrites, ferrous sulphide 


ind ferrous s 





being added instead of green pvrites 


343,872. DISPERSING AND CLEANSING AGENTS. J. Y. John- 
son, London. From 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germian\ \pplication date, 


August 7, 1920 
containing at least 9 carbon atoms, but no free or 
mono-hydric 


Oletines 
ombiner 


carboxy group, or non-primary 
are treated with sulphonating agents until! the pro 
re soluble but are saponified by heating with 10 per 
aqueous hydrochloric acid solution. Examples are 
iven of the treatment of pentatriacontanol, cetene, tetra- 
others. 








ecene, and 


343,878. CHLORNAPHTHALENES Halowax Corporation, 247, 
Park Avenue, New York Assignees of S. Brown, 79 
North Mountain Avenue, Mont Clair, N.J., U.S.A., and 
E. RK. Hanson, 27, Park Place, Bloomfield, U.S.A. 
International Convention dats 1928, 

Molten naphthalene is chlorinated and the chlor-naphtha- 


] ott ind 


lene is distilled under sub-atmospheric pressure in a still 1 


Ou™K tober 19 
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from which the vapour passes to a fractionating column 2 
and then to a tubular condenser 14. 
5 to water or steam 


and thence to a wash bottle 15 and 


ontaining Raschig rings, 
The condenser is connected by pipe 
jac keted receivers 3, 9, 


vacuum pump T4. 


ACETYLENE AND OTHER UNSATURATED HypbrRo- 
CARBONS. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Millbank, 
London, and D. Binnie, Winnington Hall, Northwich, 
Cheshire. Application date, November 12, 1929. 

Acetylene and other unsaturated hydrocarbons are obtained 
by the pyroly sis of methane and its homologues at a tempera- 
bor and at a high space velocity, and in the 
chloride as a diluent. Chlorinated 


ture above 1.000° C 
hydrogen 


wdrocarbons may also be obtained 


resence of 


343,935 OR 
AKT.-Ges., 


Farbenindustrie 
International 


ANIC THIOCYANATES LG. 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
Convention date, November 26, 10238. 


Aromatic compounds containing a thioether group and a 
CH,SCN group are obtained by treating with an alkali 
thiocyanate the corresponding halogen compound, which is 
obtained by treating aromatic thioethers with formaldehyde 
In an example, p-methyl-thiophenyl is 
dimethy! sulphate and then with formaldehyde 
and the product is treated with 
solution to obtain 1- 
The  pro- 


rohalide 





hloric acid, 
i thiocyanate in alcoholi 
methy]l-mercapto-4-methyl-2-benzy]-thiocyanate. 


e insecticides. 


monium 


343.947. OXYGENATED ORGANK COMPOUNDS British 
Celanese, Ltd., 22, Hanover Square, London, and H. F. 
Oxley, British Celanese, Spondon, near Derby. Appli- 

ation date, August 22, 1929. 

Acetic acid and other carboxylic acids and 
obtained by the reaction of carbon monoxide and alcohols 
inorganic acid catalysts such as pyro- 
phosphoric acid and promoters such as vanadium, chromium, 
iron, nickel, or their compounds. The reaction 
pressure of about 300 atmo- 


esters are 
presence ot 


manganese 
is effected at 250°—-400° C. and 
spheres An I 


ind acetic acid is given. 





example of the production of methyl acetate 
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343,048. PARAFFIN DERIVATIVES. A. 
From I.G, Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany. Application date, September 11, 1929. 

Products which may be used as lubricating and greasing 
agents in the textile and leather industries are obtained by 
treating halogenated mixtures of paraffin hydrocarbons con- 
taining more than 8 carbon atoms and at least 2 halogen 


Carpmael, London, 


atoms with caustic alkalies, alkali carbonates, or alkaline 
earths. 
343,994. Dyes. J. Y. Johnson, London. From I.G. Far- 


benindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, 
Application date, October 24, 1929. 

The dyes obtained by the action of formaldehyde or agents 
supplying it such as paraformaldehyde, methylal! and glycollic 
acid on impure N-dihydro-1 : 2: 2’: 1’-anthraquinone-azine 
are fractionally precipitated from their solution in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid by diluting to 7o per cent. strength. 
The products are fast to chlorine. Alternatively, the con- 
densation products may be freed from components not fast 
to chlorine by means of sulphuric acid of at least 70 per cent. 
strength. In an example, water may be added to a solution 
of the dye obtained by the action of paraformaldehyde on 
commercial indanthrone blue RS and the precipitated dye 
separated. 

344,012. BLEACHING PowpDErR. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Millbank, London, and C. Carter, Meadow- 
side, Hunt’s Cross, Liverpool. Application date, Novem- 
ber 26, 1929. 

Slaked or partly chlorinated lime is agitated and treated 
with dilute chlorine in counter current and premature drying 
and slowing-up of the reaction is prevented by spraying 
water. 

344,057. Dyrs AND INTERMEDIATES. I.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. International 
Convention date, September 1, : 

An amino-Bzl-Py 1/- 2: 2’-benzanthrone-pyrazolanthrone 
is treated with a compound capable of reacting with hydrogen 
atoms attached to a nitrogen atom other than a negatively 
substituted dibenzanthrone or iso-dibenzanthrone in a sclvent 
in the presence of an acid-binding agent and a copper catalyst. 
The amino-benzanthrone-pyrazolanthrones may be obtained 
as described in Specification No. 298,284 (see THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, Vol. XIX, p. 365). In an example, the product obtained 
by nitration and reduction of Bzl-Py 1/- 2 : 2’-benzanthrone- 
pyrazolanthrone is acetylated or benzoylated. 
344,087. Zinc OxIDE. J. M. H. Cornillat, 

Parc de Montsouris, Paris. 
ber 10, 1929. 

Zinc is vaporised in a rotary furnace 1 and the vapour 

passing into the chamber 31 is treated with carbon dioxide, 


Germany. 


1928. 


72, Avenue du 
Application date, Decem- 

















344,087 


supplied through pipe 22, in a shaft 24, to complete the 
oxidation and decolorisation. If the zinc contains iron and 
lead, it is first melted in an auxiliary tilting furnace, and the 
purified zinc delivered to the furnace 1. 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


348,018. Hydrogen, Production of—by means of the action of 
steam on metals. T. Lichtenberger and L. Kaiser. July 10, 
1929. 

348,024. Heat-treatment of copper ores or the like. Minerals 
Separation, Ltd., and T. J. Taplin. January 31, 1930. 

348,033. Spongy iron, Production of. F. Krupp Akt.-Ges., 


Friedrich Alfred-Hutte. February 8, 1929. 


348,037. Alkoxy-benzophenone di- and tri-carboxylic acids, Manu- 
facture of. A. Carpmael. (1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ge 
February 5, 1930. 


348,047. Double compounds of the acridine series, Manufacture of. 
A. Carpmael. (/.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) December 27 
1929. Addition to 1,846 29. 

348,134. Alkylene cyanhydrins, Production of. J. Y. Johnson. 


I.G. Farvbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) January 31, 1930 
348,138. Antimony oxides, Manufacture of. Deutsche Schmelz-U. 
Raffinierwerke Akt.-Ges.,andH.W.Grimm. February 4, 1930. 
348,140. Barbituric acid derivatives. Compagnie de Bethune 


February 5, 1929 


348,170. Vat dyestuffs of the N-dihydro-1 : 2: 2’: 1’-anthraqui- 
none azine series. J. Y. Johnson. (J.G. Farbenindustrte 
Akt.-Ges.) January 9, 1930 

348,184. Fertilisers, Production of. A.M. Clark, W. K. Hall, and 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. February 8, 1930 


348,214. Organic acids, Manufacture of. F. J. Cahn. February 16, 
1929. 

348,241. Derivatives of the thiazolanthrone series, Manufacture 
of. A. Carpmael. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges Febru- 
ary 20, 1930. 

348,243. Products from coal and the like solid carbonaceous 


materials by the action of hydrogen at elevated temperatures 

and pressures, Manufacture of. H. D. Elkington. (Naam- 

Vennootschap de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappi).) 
February 20, 1930. 

348,244. Treatment of liquids with gases. W. E. Durrad, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. February 21, 1930 

348,248. 1: 3-butylene glycol, Manufacture of. J. Y. Johnson. 
(I1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) February 22, 1930. 

348,252. Valuable hydrocarbons from coal, tars, mineral oils, and 
the like. J. Y. Johnson. (/.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.) 
February 26, 1930. 


348,255. Alkali salts of organic acids, Manufacture of. 


looze 


and 


Imperial 


Chemical Industries, Ltd. February 28, 1929. 
348,269. Insoluble azo-dyestuffs on cellulose esters of cellulose 
ethers, Production of. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. 


March 6, 1929. 

348,282. Anhydrous organic acids from their aqueous solutions, 
Separation of. Anon. des Distilleries des Deux-Sevres. 
March 19, 1929. Addition to 296,974. 


Soc. 


348,283. Dyestuffs, Manufacture of. Soc. of Chemical Industry 
in Basle. March 16, 1929. 
348,292. Cellulose acetates, Manufacture of. Cellulose Acetate 


Silk Co., Ltd., P. C. Chaumeton, and G. H. Wakefield. March 109, 
1930. 

348,345. N-methyl compounds of the pyridine series, Manuiacture 
of. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. April 19, 1929 

348,346. Dichlorethylene, Manufacture of. Consortium tur 
Elektro-Chemische Industrie Ges. April 20, 1929. 


348,382. Amino-aldehydes, Manufacture of. C. Mannich. May 14, 
1930. 
348,420. Resinous condensation products, Manufacture of. Im- 


perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 1920. 


June 4, 


348,449. Treating coals, tars, mineral oils, and the like, by hydro- 
genation under high pressure and at high temperature. J. E. 
Loffler. July 3, 1930. 

348,479. Derivatives of arseno compounds, Manufacture of. 1.G. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. August 24, 1929. 

348,480. Hydroxyacylamino-arsenobenzenes, Manufacture of. 1.G. 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. August 27, 1929. Addition to 
315,491. 

348,482. Sodium bicarbonate and ammonium bicarbonate, Manu- 


facture of. A. Mentzel. August 23, 1929. 
348,489. Rubber, Manufacture of. Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd. September 29, 1929. 





Reagent Chemicals in United States 
TESTS on reagent chemicals purchased for use in the 
tories of the U.S. Bureau of Standards during the past two 
and a half vears have revealed that a large percentage of 
these materials are of inferior quality. According to the 
director, George K. Burgess, about 75 per cent. of the chemicals 
tested (numbering over 200 and representing a variety of 
materials whose purity is of importance to the analytical 
chemist) were purchased under the quality specifications pre- 
pared by the American Chemical Society. Only two-thirds 
of this group of chemicals, however, were found to conform 
entirely to specified requirements. Of the second group of 
chemicals, which were purchased under the general 
ment of “analytical reagent quality,’’ only 60 per cent. 
were found to comform fully to the standards indicated by 
the labels on the containers. Here considerable variations 
were found in the success attained by the different producers 
of these materials in meeting the requirements of their own 
standards or those laid down by the specifications of the 
American Chemical Society. 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 

Acip AcETIc, 40% Trecu.—£18 15s. per ton d/d address U.K. in casks. 

Acip CuHRomic.—ts. per Ib., less 24% d/d U.K. 

AciD HyDROCHLOoRIC.—Spot, 3s. 9d. to 6s. carboy d/d, according 
to purity, strength and locality. 

Acip Nitric, 80° Tw.—Spot, {20 to {25 per ton makers’ works, 
according to district and quality. 

AcID SULPHURIC.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions ; 140° Tw., Crude acid, 60s. perton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 
£5 10s. per ton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, £6 15s. per ton. 

AMMONIA (ANHYDROUS).—Spot, Iod. per lb., d/d in cylinders. 

AMMONIUM BICHROMATE.—S84d. per lb. d/d U.K., or 8d.c.i.f. export 

BISULPHITE OF LIME.—47 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. London, packages free. 

BLEACHING POWDER, 35/37%.—Spot, £7 19s. per ton d/d station 
in casks, special terms for contracts. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Crystals, {13 10s. per ton; granulated, 
£12 10s. per ton ; powder, {14 perton. (Packed in 1 cwt. bags. 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain. Prices quoted are 
for one ton lots and upwards.) 

CaLciuM CHLORIDE (SOLID), 70/75%.—Spot, £4 15s. to 
ton d/d station in drums. 

CHROMIUM OXIDE.—od.to o4d. per lb. according to quantity d/d U.K. 

CHROMETAN.—Crystals, 3}d. per lb. Liquor, £18 12s. 6d. per ton d/d 
U.K. 

CoPpPER SULPHATE.—{25 to {25 Ios. per ton. 

METHYLATED SPIRIT 61 O.P.—Industrial, 1s.11d. to 2s.4d. per gall.; 
pyridinised industrial, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 6d. per gall.; mineralised, 
3s. to 3s. 4d. pergall. 64 O.P., 1d. extra in all cases. Prices 
according to quantity. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—{£38 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE.—{£38 per ton d/d. 

PetasH Caustic.—{30 to £33 per ton. 

PoTAssIUM BICHROMATE CRYSTALS AND GRANULAR.—4}d. per lb. 
nett d/d U.K., discount according to quantitv ; ground $d. per 
Ib. extra. 

PorassiuM CHLORATE.—33d., per lb. ex-wharf, London, in cwt. kegs. 

Potassium CHROMATE.—84d, per Ib. d/d U.K., or 8d. c.i.f. export. 

SALAMMONIAC.—Firsts lump, spot, £40 17s. 6d. per ton d/d address in 
barrels. Chloride of ammonia, £37 to £45 per ton, carr. paid. 

Satt CaKkE, UNGROUND.—Spot, £3 10s. per ton d/d station in bulk. 

Sopa AsH, 58% .—Spot, £6 per ton, f.o.r. in bags, special terms 
for contracts. 

Sopa CausTIc, SOLID, 76/77°E.—Spot, £14 Ios. per ton, d/d station. 

Sopa CrysTaLs.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. per ton, d/d station or ex 
depot in 2-cwt. bags. 

Sopium ACETATE 97/98%.—£2I1 per ton. 

Sopium BICARBONATE, REFINED.—Spot, £10 Ios. per ton d/d station 
in bags. 

Sopium BICHROMATE CRYSTALS (CAKE AND PowDER)—34d. per lb. 
nett d/d U.K., discount according toquantity. Anhydrous jd. 
per lb. extra. 

SopiuM BISULPHITE PowDER, 60/62%.—£16 Ios. per ton delivered 
1-cwt. iron drums for home trade. 

Sopium CHLORATE.—2#d. per Ib. 

Sopium CHROMATE.—34d. per lb. d/d U.K., or 3}d. c.i.f. export. 

Sopium NIitrITE.—Spot, {19 per ton, d/d station in drums. 

Sop1um PHOSPHATE.—{14 per ton, f.o.r. London, casks free. 

Sopium SILICATE, 140° Tw.—Spot, £8 5s. per ton, d/d station 
returnable drums. 

Sopium SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—Spot, £4 2s. 6d. per ton, 
d/d. 

Sopium SULPHIDE SOLID, 60/62%.—Spot, {10 5s. per ton, d/d in 
free drums. Crystals—Spot, £8 5s. per ton, d/d in free casks. 

SopiuM SULPHITE, PEACRYSTALS.—Spot, {13 10s. per ton,d/d station 
in kegs. Commercial—Spot, {9 per ton, d/d station in bags. 


£5 5S. per 


Coal Tar Products 

Acrip CaRBOLIC CRYSTALS.—5d. to 6}d. per lb. 
1s.1d. pergall. August/December. 

AcrIp CRESYLIC 99/100.—1s. 9d. to 1s. 10d. per gall. 
gall. 97/99.—Refined, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d. per gall. Pale, 98%, 
1s. 8d. tors. 9d. Dark, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 4$d. 

ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED (GREEN OIL).—44d. to 43d. per gall. 

BENzOLE.—Prices at works : Crude, 64d. to 74d. per gall. ; Standard 
Motor, Is. 1d. to Is. 2d. per gall. 90% .—1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per 
gall. Pure, 1s.5d. to 1s 6d. per gall. 

TOLUOLE.—90%, 1s. 9d. to 1s. 10d. per gall. Pure, 1s. rod. to 1s. 11d. 
per gall. 

XYLOL.—Is. 8d. to 1s. 9d. pergall. Pure, 1s. 10d to 1s. 11d. Der gall. 

CrEosoTE.—Standard specification, for export, 5dd. to 54d. net per 
gall. f.o.b. ; for Home, 4d. per gall. d/d. 

NAPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/160, 1s. 3d. per gall. Solvent, 95/160, 
1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. per gall. Solvent, 90/190, Is. to Is. 2d. per gall. 


Crude 60’s Is. to 


B.P., 3s. 6d. per 


NAPHTHALENE.—Purified Crystals, £11 11s. per ton. 

PitcH.—Medium soft, 45s. per ton, in bulk at makers’ works, 

PYRIDINE.—90/140, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 6d. per gall. 90/160, 3s. 3d. to 
38. 6d. per gall. 90/180, Is. gd. to 2s. per gall. 


Intermediates and Dyes 


In the following list of Intermediates delivered prices include 
packages except where otherwise stated :— 
ACID AMIDONAPHTHOL DISULPHO (1-8-2-4).—10s. 9d. per lb. 
AcID ANTHRANILIC.—6s. per lb. 100%. 
AciD GamMMa.—Spot, 3s. 3d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
AciD H.—Spot, 2s. 3d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
AcID NAPHTHIONIC.—Is. 2d. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
AciD NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—Spot, 2s. 6d. per lb. 100% d/d 
buyer’s works. 
AcID SULPHANILIC.—Spot, 8}d. per Ib. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE OIL.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
ANILINE SALTS.—Spot, 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works, casks free. 
BENZALDEHYDE.—Spot, ts. 6d. per lb., packages extra, d/d buyer’s 
works. 
BENZIDINE BasE.—Spot, 2s. 3d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
BENzoic Acip.—Spot, ts. 84d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s works. 
o-CRESOL 30/31° C.—£2 6s. 5d. per cwt., in 1-ton lots. 
m-CRESOL 98 /100°,.—2s. od. per lb., in ton lots. 
p-CRESOL 34°5° C.—1s. od. per Ib., in ton lots. 
DICHLORANILINE.—2s. 5d. per lb. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, 1s. 6d. per lb., packages extra, d/d 
buyer’s works. 
DINITROBENZENE.—7}4d. per lb. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE.—{£74 per ton d/d. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C:, 7d. per Ib. ; 66/68° C., 7}d. per Ib. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, ts. 8d. per |b. d/d buyer’s works. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—Spot, 1s. gd. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
B-NaPHTHOL.—Spot, £65 per ton in 1 ton lots, d/d buyer’s works. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 10$d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 9d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
o-NITRANILINE.—5s. 11d. per Ib 
m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 6d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, Is. 8d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 
NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 64d. per Ib., 5-cwt. lots, drums extra, d/d 
buyer’s works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.— 83d. per lb. 
R. SaLtt.—Spot, 2s. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s works. 
SopiumM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, 1s. 6d. per lb. 100% d/d buyer’s 
works. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 
p-ToLuIDINE.—Spot, 1s. 6d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. i 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—3s. 3d. per lb., 100%. 


Wood Distillation Products 
ACETATE OF Limz.—Brown, £7 5s. to £7 10s. per ton. 
per ton. Liquor, od. per gall. 
ACETONE.— £63 to £65 per ton. 
CHARCOAL.— £6 to £8 10s. per ton,according to grade and locality. 
Iron Liovor.—24°/30° Tw., 10d. to ts. 2d. per gall 
Rep Liovor.—16° Tw., 84d. to rod. per gall. 
Woop CrEosoTE.—Is. 9d. per gall., unrefined. 
Woop NapuHTHA, MISCIBLE.—2s. 9d. to 2s. IIs. per gall., according 
to quantity. Solvent, 3s. 9d. per gall. 
Woop Tar.—#£4 to £5 per ton. 
BROWN SUGAR OF LEAD.—£32 per ton. 


Grey, £13 


Rubber Chemicals 

ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 6d. to Is. 1d. per lb., according to 
quality ; Crimson, 1s. 3d. to Is. 5d. per lb., according to quality. 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOW.—IS. 7d. to Is. 9d. per Ib. 

BaryTEs.—{6 to £7 10s. per ton, according to quality. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—4s. 6d. to 5s. per Ib. 

CaRBON BISULPHIDE.—{26 to £28 per ton, according to quantity; 
drums extra. 

CaRBON Brack.—3d. to 4d. per Ib., ex wharf. 

CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£40 to £50 per ton, according to quantity: 
drums extra. 

CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—Is. 2d. per lb. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 

INDIARUBBER SUBSTITUTES, WHITE.—44d. to 5$d. perlb.; Dark, 
44d. to 43d. per lb. 

Lamp Biacx.—£28 per ton, barrels free. 

LITHOPONE, 30%.—£19 to £21 per ton. 

SULPHUR.—{9Q Ios. to {13 per ton, according to quality. 

SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—4d. to 7d. per lb., carboys extra. 

SULPHUR PREcIP. B.P.—{55 to £60 per ton, according to quantity. 

VERMILION, PALE OR DEEP.—6s. 6d.—7s. per lb. 

Zinc SULPHIDE.—8d. to 11d. per lb. 
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Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 

ACETANILIDE.—Is. 4}d. to 1s. 6d. per lb. 

Acip, ACETIC, PuRE, 80% .—£37 5s. per ton d/d address U.K. in casks. 

Acip, ACETYL SALICYLIC.—2s. 7d. to 2s. od. per lb., according to 
quantity. 

Acip, Benzoic B.P.—1s. tod. per lb., for synthetic product. Solely 
ex Gum, Is. 3d. to Is. 6d. per 0z.; 50-oz. lots, Is. 3d. per oz. 

Acip, Boric B.P.—Crystal, £31 per ton; powder, £32 per ton; 
For one-ton lots and upwards. Packed in 1-cwt. bags carriage 
paid any station in Great Britain. 

AcID, CAMPHORIC.—19s. to 21s. per lb. 

Acip, CitTRic.—1 13d. per lb., less 5%. 

AciD, GALLIC.—2s. 11d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

Acip, Motyppic.—5s. 3d. per lb. in 4-cwt. lots. Packages extra. 
Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

AcID, PyROGALLIC, CRyYSTALS.—7s. 3d. per lb. for 28-lb. lots. 

Acip, SALIcyLic, B.P. putv.—is. 5d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. Tech- 
nical.—ts. to 1s. 2d. per lb. 

AcID, TANNIc B.P.—2s. 8d. to 2s. 10d. per Ib. 

AcID, TARTARIC.—11}d. per Ib., less 5%. 

AMIDOL.—7s. 6d. to 11s, 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—3s. 6d. per lb. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—£36 per ton. Powder, £39 per ton in 
5-cwt. casks. Resublimated, Is. per Ib. 

AMMONIUM MOLYBDATE.—4s. 9d. per Ib. in 4$-cwt. lots. 
extra. Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

ARGENT. NITRAS, CRYSTALS.— Is. Id. per oz. 

ATROPHINE SULPHATE.—7s. to 7s. 6d. per oz., according to quantity. 

BaRBITONE.—5s. 9d. to 6s. per Ib. 

BENZONAPHTHOL.—2s. Iod. per lb. 

BIsMUTH CARBONATE.—6s. gd. per Ib. 

BISMUTH CITRATE.—S8s. per lb. 

BISMUTH SALICYLATE.—7s. 3d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SUBNITRATE.—6s. per lb. 

BISMUTH NITRATE.—Cryst. 5s. per lb. 

BISMUTH OXIDE.—9s. 10d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SUBCHLORIDE.—9s. 7d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH SUBGALLATE.—7s. 3d. per lb. Extra and reduced prices for 
smaller and larger quantities of all bismuth salts respectively. 

BISMUTHI ET AMMON Liguor.—Cit. B.P. in W. Qts. 1s. ofd. per Ib. ; 
12 W. Ots. 114d. per lb. ; 36 W. Ots. 11d. perlb. Liquor Bis- 
muthB.P.,in W. Qts., 1s. 2d. per lb.; 6 W. Qts., 114d. per Ib, ; 
12 W. Qts., rod. per lb. ; 36 W. QOts., 94d. per Ib. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, {21 10s. per ton; powder, {22 per ton; for 
one-ton lots and upwards. Packed in I-cwt. bags carriage 
paid any station in Great Britain. 

BRoMIDES.—Ammonium, Is. 9d. per lb.; potassium, Is. 44d. per 
Ib. ; granular, 1s. 5d. per lb.; sodium, Is. 7d. per lb. Prices 
for 1-cwt. lots. 

CaFFEIN, PuRE.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 

CaFFEIN CITRAS.—5s. per lb. 

Catcium LactaTe.—B.P., 1s. 13d. to 1s. 3d. per Ib., according to 
quantity. 

CaMPHOR.—Refined flowers, 2s. 10d. to 3s. per lb., according to 
quantity ; also special contract prices. 

CHLORAL HypDRATE.—2s. 114d. to 3s. 14d. per Ib. 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 

EPHEDRINE, PuURE.—I2s. 6d. to 13s. 6d. per oz. 

ERGOSTEROL.—2s. 6d. per gm. 

ETHERS.—S.G. -730—1s. to 1s. 1d. per lb., according to quantity ; 
other gravities at proportionate prices. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40%.—30s. per cwt., in barrels, ex wharf. 

GLucosE, MEDICINAL.—Is. 6d. to 2s. per Ib. for large quantities. 

HEXAMINE.—1s. Iod. to 2s. per lb., according to quantity. 

HYDROGEN PEROXIDE (12 VOLS.).—1s. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. B.P., 10 vols., 2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall. ; 20 vols., 
3S. per gall. 

HyYDROQUINONE.—35. gd. to 4s. per lb., in cwt. lots. 

HyYPoPHOSPHITES.—Calcium, 2s. 11d. to 3s. 4d. perlb.; potassium, 
3S. 2d. to 3s. 7d. per Ilb.; sodium, 3s. 1d. to 3s. 6d. per Ib.; 
for 28-lb. lots. 

Iron Ammonium CitrRateE.—B.P., Is. od. per Ib., for 28-lb. lots. 
Green, 2s. 6d. per lb., list price. U.S.P., 2s. od. per Ib. list price. 

IRON PERCHLORIDE.—18s, to 20s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

IRON QUININE CITRATE.—B.P., 8}d. to 8}d. per oz., according to 
quantity. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE.—Light B.P., 36s. per cwt. 

MaGNEsium OxipE.—Light Commercial, £62 Ios. per ton, less 24% ; 
Heavy commercial, {21 per ton, less 24% ; in quantity lower ; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

MeNTHOL.-—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., 14s. 6d. per lb. net; Syn- 
tnet:c, 8s. 6d. to 12s. per lb.; Synthetic detached crystals, 8s. 6d. 
to 10s. perlb., according to quantity ; Liquid (95%), 9s. per lb. 

MERCcURIALS B.P.—-Up to 1-cwt. lots, Red Oxide, crystals, 8s 4d. 
to 8s. 5d. per l>., levig., 7s. 10d. to 7s. 11d. per lb. ; Corrosive 
Sublimate, Lump, 6s. 7d. to 6s. 8d. per lb., Powder, 6s. to 
6s. 1d. per lb.; White Precipitate, Lump, 6s. od. to 6s. 10d. 
pei lb., Powder, 6s. tod. to 6s. 11d. per 1b., Extra Fine, 6s. 11d. 
to 7s. per lb. ; Calomei, 7s. 2d. to 7s. 3d. per ib. ; Yellow Oxide, 
7s. 8d. to 7s. 9d. per lb.; Persulph, B.P.C., 6s. 11d. to 7s. per 


Packages 


lb. ; Sulph. nig., 6s. 8d. to 6s. od. per lb. 
larger quantities. 

METHYL SALICYLATE.—Is. 3d. to Is. 5d. per Ib. 

PARAFORMALDEHYDE.—Is. 6d. per lb. 

PARALDEHYDE.—Is. Id. per Ib. 

PHENACETIN.—3S. 9d. to 4s. 1d. per lb. 

PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—5S. to 5s. 24d. per lb. 

PoTassIUM BITARTRATE 99/100% (Cream of Tartar).—82s. percwt., 
less 24 per cent. 

PoTassiuM CITRATE.—B.P., ts. 7d. per lb. for 28-b. lots. 

PoTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE.—Is. 74d. per Ib., in 125-lb. kegs. 

PotassIuM IoDIDE.—16s. 8d. to 17s. 9d. per lb., as to quantity. 

PotassIuUM METABISULPHITE.—50s. per cwt. d/dLondon, kegs free. 

PoTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 54d. per lb., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—Is. 8d. per oz. for 1,000-0z. lots. 

SACCHARIN.—438. 6d. per Ib. 

SALICIN.—16s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. per lb., according to quantity. 

SANTONIN.—{50 per kilo for 5-kilo lots. 

SILVER NITRATE,—1I0od, per oz. for 500-0z, lots, sticks, 2d. per oz. 
extra. 

Sopium BaRBITONUM.—8s. 6d. to 9s. per lb. for 1-cwt. lots. 

Sopium BEnzoaTE B.P.—1s. 64d. to 1s. 74d. per Ib. 

Sopium CITRATE.—B.P.C, 1911, Is. 4d. perlb. B.P.C. 1923, and 
U.S.P., 1s. 8d. per Ib. for 28-lb. lots. 

Sopium HyYPOSULPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—£15 per ton, d/d con: 
signee’s station in I-cwt. kegs. 

SoDIUM NITROPRUSSIDE.—I6s. per lb. 

Sopium Potassium TARTRATR& (ROCHELLE SALT).—75s. per cwt. 
net, ton lots, d/s of 5cwt. Crystals, 2s. 6d. per cwt. extra. 
Sopium SALICYLATE.—Powder, Is. 10d. to 2s. 2d. per lb. Crystai. 

Is. 11d. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

SoDIUM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—1I0d. to Is. 2d. per Ib. 

Sop1uM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS.—{26 to {28 per ton, according 
to quantity. Delivered U.K. 

STRYCHNINE, ALKALOID CRYSTAL, 2S. per oz.; hydrochloride, ts. 94d. 
per oz.; nitrate, 1s. 8d. per oz.; sulphate, 1s. 9d. per oz., for 
1,000-0Z. quantities. 

TARTAR EmeEtic, B.P.—tCrystal or powder, Is. 9d. to 2s. per Ib. 

THyYMoL.—Puriss, 6s. 14d. to 7s. per lb., according to quantity. 
Natural, 12s. per lb. 


Perfumery Chemicals 
ACETOPHENONE.—7s. per Ib. 
AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—9s. per Ib. 
AMYL ACETATE.—2s. 3d. per Ib. 
AMYL BuUTYRATE.—4s. 9d. pet Ib. 
AmyYL CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE.—9s. per lb. 
AMYL SALICYLATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—5s. per Ib. 
BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.— 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL.-—I1ISs. 9d. 
per lb. 
BENZYL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—Is. 9d. per Ib. 
BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 2d. per lb. 
CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—IIs. gd. per Ib. 
CouMARIN.—12s. per lb. 
CITRONELLOL.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 
CITRAL.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 
EtHyt CINNAMATE.—6s. 9d. per Ib. 
EtiyL PHTHALATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
EvuGENOL.—8s. 6d. per lb. 
GERANIOL.—6s. to Ios. per Ib. 
HELIOTROPINE.—5S. 6d. per lb. 
Iso EUGENOL.—1I0s. 6d. per lb 


Special prices for 








LINALYL ACETATE, Ex Bois DE RosE.—7s. 6d. per lb. Ex Shui 
Oil, 7s. 6d. per lb. 

METHYL ANTHRANILATE.—6s. 3d. per lb, 

METHYL BENZOATE,—4S. 3d. per lb. 

Musk XYLOL.—6s. 6d. per lb. 

PHENYL ErHyL ACPTATE.—10s. per Ib. 

PHENYL EtHyt ALCOHOL.—8s. 3d. per Ib 

RHODINOL.— 40s. per lb. 

SAFROL—1s, 6d. per Ib. 

VANILLIN, Ex CLove O1m.—r14s. 6d. to 16s. 6d. per |t Ex 
Guaiacol.—-13s. to 15s. per Ib. 


Essential Oils 

ANISE OIL.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 
BERGAMOT OIL.—8s. 3d. per Ib. 
RouRBON GERANIUM OIL.—IS8s. per Ib. 
CaMPHOR OIL.—White, 2s. per lb.; Brown, 1s. 6d. per 1b. 
CaNANGA.—Java, 8s. per Ib. 
CINNAMON OrL LEAF.—4s. 6d. per oz. 
CITRONELLA OIL.—Java, 2s. 3d. perlb., c.i-f. 

per lb. 
CLOVE OIL, 90/92%.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 
Eucalyptus Ont, AUSTRALIAN, B.P. 70/75%--1Is. 7d. per lb. 
LAVENDER O1L.—Mopnt Blanc, 28/40%, 9s. per lb. 
LEMON OIL.—4s. per lb. 
OtTTo oF ROSE. Anatolian, 45s 
PALMA Rosa.—9s. 6d. per Ib. 
PEPPERMINT O1L.—Wayne County, 8s. 6d. per Ib. 


Pure Ceylon, 2s. 16. 


per oz.; Bulgarian, 65s. per oz. 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE CHemicat AGE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent and impartial opinions. 


London, May 27, 
THERE has been only a small amount of business since our last 


1931 


report, due to the incidence of the holidays, and it will probably 
be next week before there is any improvement. Prices show 
no change 

General Chemicals 


is firm at 460 to 465 per ton, acco 








» 
7 


to quantity 





Unchanged at £36 5s. to £38 5s. per ton for technical 
8o°,,, and £37 5s. to £39 5s. for pure 8o”,,, according to quantity 
there has been a quiet demand 

N CITRIC The price continues easy at about Is. o}d. per Ib., 
less 5 with the demand tending to increase 

Acip, Form Steady at £38 per ton 

Acip, Lact 50 by weight) pale technical quality is quoted 
it £39 per ton, and is in quiet request 

A , OXALI The market is firm at 430 7s. 0d. to 432 per ton 
ccording to quantity, with a satisfactory demand 

Acip, TARTARI An increased demand is coming to hand with th 


less 5 


price unchanged at about 114d. per lb., 


ALUMINA SULPHATI The market continues steady at 47 I5s. to 
4S 5s. per ton for 17,15 iron tree quality 

\RSENI Steady at #19 to #19 10s. per ton 

CREAM OF TARTAR A rather better demand is being received, the 


quoted price being 8os. to 81s. per cwt., ex warehouse, London 
PHATE An active demand is coming to hand with the 
, tree on rails 


COPPER SUI 
market steady at {21 to {21 10s. per ton, less 5 
London 

FORMALDEHYDI The market is receiving rather 

at about #29 per ton 

ACETATE Unchanged at £32 5s. per ton for white 
per ton for brown 

LEAD NITRATE 


a better demand 
and £31 5s 


Unchanged at 





425 per ton 








PoTAssiuM BICHROMATE.—The market 
per lb 
PoTAssIuM CHLORATE.—The product is in better demand and the 
market firm at {28 to 432 per ton, according to quantity. 
ERMANGANATE OF PoTASH.—Steady at 5}d. to 54d. per lb., ex 


warehouse, for B.P. needle crystals 


shows no change at 


4d 


I 


SopiuM BICHROMATI Firm at 34d. per lb., with usual contract 
discounts, and in fair demand 
SopiuM HyYPOSULPHIT! Photographic crystals are in active 


demand at {14 5s. per ton 
#8 1os., and 


Commercial quality is quoted at 
a small demand is being received 

SODIUM PRUSSIATE 
TARTAR 
Z1xc St 


—The market is firm at 43d. to 53d. per lb. 
about 10}d. per lb. 


—Steady at about /10 Ios 


EMETIC¢ 
"LPHATI 


Unchanged at 
per ton. 


Coal Tar Products 
THE market for coal tar products is still dull. 
as follows: 


Prices, however, 


re maintaining their level and are 


da 

Motor Benzo_.—Worth about ts. 44d. to 1s. 54d. per gallon, 
1.0.1 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA.—Quoted at 1s. 14d. to Is. 2d. per gallon, 


o.!1 
Remains at 
Ou Unchanged, 
in the North, and at 4d 
CRESYLIC ACID 
os 100 


HEAVY NAPHTHA 11d. to 1s. ofd 

at about 3d. to 34d. per gallon, f.o.r 

to 44d. per gallon in London 

Obtainable at about Is. 8d. per gallon for the 

quality, and at about ts. 6d. per gallon for the dark 
quality 95 97 

NAPHTHALENES Remain at £3 15s. per ton for the fire- 
lighter quality, at £4 to 44 5s. per ton for the 74/76 quality, 
and at about 45 per ton for the 76 78 quality 

PITCH Unchanged, being quoted at 
f.o.b. East Coast port 


per gallon, f.o.r 


(REOSOTI 


IOs. tO 43 


358. to 37s. 6d. ton, 


for forward delivery 


per 





























I )PONE In quiet request at {18 to {22 per ton, according to 
( ntit i grade. 
Nitrogen Fertilisers 
Sulpha nia.—Export rhe market continues quiet, 
ca at #7 per ton, f.o.b. U.K. port 
in sing 20-6 per cent. nitrogen Home 
It 1 are now only recei g isolated 
s for the season is 
gland and in Scotland last \ 
! S It is understood that the producers this 
t S r that Ww f the ag Itural de sales 
= = t I} s i pr Ss remain In I unt 
Latest Oil Prices 
| M 7 LINSEED OIL closed steady at 5s. to 2s. ¢ 
S t, ex lun 2 . 11 Augus 
ac fal N ber-December 2s. ¢ naked RAPI 
O s inactive Crude, extracted 27 IOS t ical, refir 
2 } x whar Cot x On s dull. Egyptian le 
. y ] 2 deodorised, £23, 1 ey | 
NTIN s fir 9 rcwt. hig American, spot 1 
] 2S | ) mie j od 
I S »O » t $ 10S May #142 l JjJune- 
vust s 25 Sept er-December, 414 10s. per ton 
Cot O Bon rude, spot, unquoted ; Egyptiar 
spot 7 158 edi refined spot, £20 5s technical, spot 
2 doris spot 22 ton, naked. Castor OW 
v, Sp 398 first second, 32s. per cwt PALM 
| O1L_.—Crude, f.m.q #20 per ton, naked. GROUND- 
Ou Crushed extracted, , #23 10s8 deodorised, spot, 
27 10s. per ton. Soya On Extracted, spot, 418 crushed 
: 18 deodorised, spot, 421 10s. per ton RAPE O11 
( s extracted, spot, 427 refined, spot, 429 per tor Cop 
O 20s. per cwt. for spot PURPENTIN] Spot, unquoted 
Seuth Wales By-Products 
[HERE is scarcely any change in South Wales by-product activities. 


The demand for pitch continues to be small and sporadic, and the 
indications are that the big users will continue for some time to 
confine their buying to small, prompt parcels. There is no change 

1 Road tar has a fair and steady call, with values unchanged 
id about 13s. per 40-gallon barrel. Refined tars have a slightly 


rices 








better demand, quotations for coke-oven and gasworks tar being 
unchanged. Patent fuel and coke exports remain unsatisfactory. 
Patent fuel quotations, for export, are 20s. 6d. to 21s. ex-ship 
Cardift ex ship Swansea. Coke prices are :— 
Best foundry i foundry, 22s. 6d. to 


348. to 30s. Od. 
furnace, 16s. 6d. to 17s. 6d 


19s. Od. to 20s. 
good 25s. 





Scottish Coat Tar Products 


ontinued scarcity of orders in this area and supplies of 
most products are plentiful Distillers are curtailing production 
to some extent until such time as demand warrants resuming. 


j 


THERE is a 


Cresyl { Orders remain scarce, but prices are unaltered 
Pale, 90 100 1s. 44d. to 1s. 54d. per gallon; pale, 97,/99° 
1s. 24d. to 1s. 34d. per gallon; dark, 97,99°,, Is. 1$d. to 1s. 24d 
per gallon ; high boiling, 1s. 5d. to Is. 9d. per gallon ; all ex makers 
works, 

Carbolic Sixti With no orders being placed value is nominal 


at 1s. 2d. to Is. 4d. per gallon, according to quality. 

Creosote Oil Production continues low and available supplies 
vf the best grades continue in demand. Specification oils 
24d. to 3d. per gallon ; gas works ordinary, 34d. to 33d. per gallon 
washed oil, 3}d. to 34d. per gallon ; all f.o.r. naked. 

Coal Lay Pitch.—Home trade is moderate at about 37s. 6d. pet 

Export price is nominal at 37s. 6d. per ton f.o.b 


< good 


ton, ex works 
Glasgow 

Blast Furnace Pitch.—Controlled prices remain at 30s. per ton 
f.o.r. works for home trade, and 35s. per ton f.a.s. Glasgow for 
export. 

Refined Coal Tav.—While value is easy at 2$d. to 23d. per gallon 
ex works naked, the output is well maintained 

Blast Furnace Tav.—Remains quiet at 2}d. per gallon at works 

Crude Naphtha.—Supplies are limited with value at 4}d. to 54d. 
per gallon in bulk f.o.r. makers’ works 

Water White Pvoducts.—Few orders are being received. Motor 
benzol is about Is. 4d. to Is. 5d. per gallon ; 90,160 solvent, Is. 3d 
to 1s. 4d. per gallon; 90/190 heavy solvent, Is. 1d. to Is. 2d. pet 
gallon ; all f.o.r. makers’ works. 





May AND Baker, Ltp., announce reductions in the price of sodium 
and potassium tartrate B.P. of 5s. per cwt. and on Seidlitz powder 
B.P. of 3s. od. per cwt. They also announce a reduction of 2d 
per lb. in the prices of citrates (green scales excepted). 
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Made in Sizes 6 to AS a low pressure Compres- 
1,200 cub. ft. per 
minute capacity. sor or Exhauster, the 
COMPRESSORS ‘“‘Broomwade” Rotary Machine 
for pressures from 4 is super-efficient and ideal in 
to 40 lbs. per sq. in. 1 St ae | . | 
EX HAUSTERS a respects. © rl ingly simple 
for vacuums in design, it is low in first cost 
eyelids and power consumption, of 
of barometer. : z 
cna extremely compact dimensions, 
whilst 10 years’ actual experi- 
ABSOLUTE ence with many installations of 
SIMPLICITY this type has proved it to give 
lasting and reliable service. 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THe CHemicat AcE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing this firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, May 26, 1931. 
\ SLIGHT falling off in the export business is reported from 
the Scottish heavy chemical market 


Industrial Chemicals 

AcETONE.—B.G.S.—{60 to {63 per ton, ex wharf, according to 
quantity. 

Acip, AceTic.—Prices ruling are as follows: glacial, 98/100%, £47 
to £58 per ton; pure, £37 5s. per ton; technical, 80%, £36 5s., 
delivered in minimum lots of I ton. 

Acip, Boric.—Granulated commercial, {22 per ton; crystals, £23 
per ton; B.P. crystals, {31 per ton ; B.P. powder, £32 per ton, in 
1-cwt. bags, delivered Great Britain free in one-ton lots upwards 

AcID, HyDROCHLORIc.—Usual steady demand. Arsenical quality 
48. per carboy. Dearsenicated quality, 5s. per carboy, ex 
works, full wagon loads. 

Acip, NITRIC, 80° QUALITY.— £23 per ton, ex station, full truck loads. 

AcID, OXxAaLic.—98/100%.—On offer at 34d. per lb., ex store. 
On offer from the Continent at 33d. per lb., ex wharf. 

AcID, SULPHURIC.—£3 7s. 6d. per ton, ex works, for 144° quality 
£5 15s.per ton for168°. Dearsenicated quality, 20s. per tonextra 

Acip, TarTaRic, B.P. Crysta.ts.—Quoted Is. per Ib., less 5%, 
ex wharf. On offer for prompt delivery from the Continent 
at 11d. per Ib., less 5%, ex wharf. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—Quoted round about £8 Ios. per ton, ex store. 

Atum, Lump PotasxH.—Now quoted {£8 Ios. per ton., c.i.f. U.K. 
ports. Crystal meal, about 2s. 6d. per ton less. 

AMMONIA ANHYDROUS.—Quoted 10}d. per lb., containers extra and 
returnable. 

AMMONIA CARBONATE.—Lump quality quoted £36 per ton. Pow- 
dered, £38 per ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered U.K. 
stations or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Ammonia LiguiID, 80°.—Unchanged at about 24d. to 3d. per Ib., 
delivered, according to quantity. 

AMMONIA MuRIATE.—Grey galvanisers’ crystals of British manu- 
facture quoted {21 to {22 per ton, ex station. Fine white 
crystals offered from the Continent at about {17 5s. per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ANTIMONY OxIDE.—Spot material obtainable at round about {24 
per ton, ex wharf. On offer for shipment from China at about 
£23 per ton, c.i.f. U.K. 

ARSENIC, WHITE PowDERED.—Quoted {22 Ios. per ton, ex wharf 
Spot material still on offer at {22 15s. per ton, ex store. 
Barium CHLORIDE.—In good demand and price about {9 Ios. per 
ton, c.if. U.K. ports. For Continental materials our price 

would be £8 Ios. per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp or Rotterdam. 

BLEACHING PowDER.—British manufacturers’ contract price to 
consumers unchanged at £6 15s. per ton, delivered in minimum 
4-ton lots. Continental now offered at about the same figure. 

Catcium CHLORIDE.—Remains unchanged. British manufacturers’ 
price, {4 15s. to £5 5s. per ton, according to quantity and point 
of delivery. Continental material on offer at £4 7s. 6d. per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

CopPrpEeRAS, GREEN.—At about £3 15s. per ton, f.o.r. works, or 
£4 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40%.—Now quoted {30 Ios. per ton, ex store. 
Continental on offer at about {20 per ton, ex wharf. 

GLAUBER SALTs.—English material quoted 4/4 Ios. per ton, ex 
station. Continental on offer at about £3 per ton, ex wharf. 

Leap, Rep.—Price now £30 per ton, delivered buyers’ works. 

Leap, WHITE.—Quoted £35 per ton, carriage paid. 

LeaD ACETATE.—White crystals quoted round about £33 to £34 
per ton c.i.f. U.K. ports. Brown on offer at about /1 per ton less. 

MAGNESITE, GROUND CALCINED.—Quoted {9 Ios. per ton, ex store. 

METHYLATED Spirit.—Industrial quality 64 o.p. quoted Is. 8d. 
per gallon, less 23% delivered. 

PoTassiuM BICHROMATE.—Quoted 43d. per lb., delivered U.K. or 
c.i.f. Irish ports, with an allowance for contracts. 

Potassium CARBONATE.—Spot material on offer, {25 Ios. per ton 
ex store. Offered from the Continent at {24 15s. per ton, c.i.f. 
U.K. ports. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE, 99}/100% Powper.—Quoted {27 15s. per 
ton ex store ; crystals 30s. per ton extra. 
PoTassIumM NITRATE.—Refined granulated 
{20 17s. 6d. per ton, ci.f. U.K. ports. 

at about {20 Ios. per ton ex store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE B.P. CrystTaLts.—Quoted 5}d. per Ib., 
ex wharf 

PoTassIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).—Spot material quoted 7d. per 
lb. ex store. Offered for prompt delivery from the Continent 
at about 63d. per lb. ex wharf. 

Sopa Caustic.—Powdered 98 /99%, £17 Ios. perton in drums, {18 15s. 
in casks. Solid 76/77% £14 tos. per ton in drums, {14 12s. 
6d. per ton for 70/72% in drums; all carriage paid buyer’s 
station, minimum four-ton lots ; for contracts Ios. per ton less. 


quality quoted 
Spot material on offer 


Sopium BICARBONATE.—Refined recrystallised, {10 10s. per ton, 
ex quay or station. M.W. quality 30s. per ton less. 

Sopium BICHROMATE.—Quoted 34d. per Ib., delivered buyer’s pre- 
mises, with concession for contracts. 

SopiuM CARBONATE (Sopa CrystTaLs).—{5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex 
quay or station; powdered or pea quality, 7s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light soda ash, {7 13s. per ton, ex quay, minimum 
four-ton lots, with various reductions for contracts. 

Sopium HyYPosuLPHITE.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted {9 2s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum four-ton lots. 
Pea crystals on offer at {15 per ton, ex station, minimum four- 
ton lots. 

Sopium Nitrate.—Chilean producers now offer at {10 per ton, 
carriage paid, buyer’s sidings, minimum six-ton lots. 

Sop1um PRusSIATE.—Quoted 5}d. per lb., ex store. On offer at 
5d. per lb., ex wharf, to come forward. 

SoDIUM SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Price, 60s. per ton, ex works ; 
65s. per ton, delivered, for unground quality. Ground 
quality 2s. 6d. per ton extra. 

Sop1um SULPHIDE.—Prices for home consumption : solid 61/62%, 
£1o per tor; broken, 60/62%, £11 per ton; crystals 30/32%, 
£8 2s. 6d. per ton, delivered buyers’ works on contract, 
minimum four-ton lots. Special prices for some consumers. 
Spot material 5s. per ton extra. ‘ 

SULPHUR.— Flowers, {12 per ton; roll, {10 1os. per ton; rock, 
£9 5S. per ton; ground American, {8 Ios. per ton, ex store. 

Zinc CHLORIDE 98%.—British material now offered at round about 
£18 10s. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Zinc SULPHATE.—Quoted {11 per ton, ex wharf. 

NotEe.—The above prices are for bulk business and are not to 
be taken as applicable to small parcels. 





New American Zinc Process 

THE production of metallic zinc of more than 99-9 per cent. 
purity at comparatively low cost is described as a definite 
probability as a result of research by the United States Bureau 
of Mines. Working for the past three years on the general 
problem of finding improved methods to assist in utilising 
the zinc ores available in the Western, Central, and Eastern 
States, the bureau engineers have studied chemical reactions, 
working temperatures, and ores giving promise in meeting 
modern industrial requirements for high-grade zinc at low 
cost. Success in an outstanding degree did not reward 
their efforts until they were able to test the practicability of 
certain thermodynamic calculations indicating possibilities in 
a hitherto undeveloped direction. 

The which is expected to have a revolutionary 
effect on the production of metallic zinc from relatively low- 
grade ore, is the invention of Mr. Charles G. Maier, metal- 
lurgist at the Pacific Experiment Station, Berkeley, California. 
It follows three years of experimental study by the Bureau of 
Mines to determine if zinc-smelting costs could be reduced 
and high quality maintained. In view of the recent decreasing 
returns from zinc production, this solution is therefore timely, 
as zinc of electrolytic purity is claimed to be producible with 
comparative economy. 

Results attained in testing this new method at the Precious 
Metals Experiment Station at Reno, Nevada, are detailed in 
the Bureau of Mines Report of Investigations 3091. It is 
anticipated that the process will favourably affect the mineral 
economies of the third largest non-ferrous mineral industry in the 
United States, and in addition probably will extend the use of 
another important mineral product. Costs of reagents, thermal 
economies, maintenance, labour, recovery and by-products, 
together with quality of zinc produced and lower cost of 
equipment, are all favourably influenced, stated Mr. R. 5 
Dean, chief engineer of the Metallurgical Division of the 
Bureau of Mines. The use of natural gas in the new process 
will also have many important effects, as the process is par- 
ticularly suitable for continuous counter-current operation 
permitting high extraction of zinc without interruption. The 
undesirable formation of blue dust, a mixture of 10 per cent. 
oxide and 90 per cent. impalpable zinc powder, which is 
difficult to control in the older dry processes, can be practically 
eliminated, and, in addition, fuel economy is high, 12,000 cu. ft 
of methane at 10 cents per 1,000 cu. ft. being capable of 
reducing 1 ton of metallic zinc for which 1 ton of coal would 
otherwise be required. 


process, 
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VITREOSIL CONTAINERS 





Be sure to visit our Stand at the British Chemical Plant Exhibition, 
Central Hall, Westminster, London, $.W.1, July 13—18, 1931, 
and see our latest introductions in VITREOSIL plants for the 
Manufacture of Hydrochloric and other Acids and Chemicals. 





SOPENTIA et OPERA 


In support of the 
JUBILEE CELEBRATION 
13,20 July, 1931 


THE ‘THERMAL SYNDICATE LTD. 


Virreosit Works, WaLLsEND-ON-TYNE 


Lonpon Depot: TuermMAt House, Orv Pye Srreer, $.W.1 
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Company News 


NoktH BrokeN HiLv_.—In consequence of the continued 
low metals, the directors announce that they are 
unable to declare a dividend for the quarter ending June 30 


prices ot 


\MERICAN POTASH AND CHEMICAL Co.,—For the year 1930 
the report states that the net income for the year was 
$1,771,108, as compared with $1,348,428. A dividend of 
25 cents per share was paid for each quarter of 1930, making 
$1.00 per share for the year and a dividend of 25 cents per 
share was paid on March 31, 1931. 


Youna’s PARAFFIN LIGHT AND MINERAL Ott Co., Ltp.— 
For the year ended March 31 last, the report states that after 
providing for maintenance of works and mines during the year 
and for depreciation, and taking into account £15,000 trans- 
ferred from reserve, there is a balance at the credit of profit 
and loss account, including {15,688 brought forward, of 
$24,059, and, after deducting for debenture interest £16,732, 
there remains £7,327 to be carried forward. 

\. B. FLeminc anp Co.—The report for the vear ended 
\pril 30, 1931, states that the amount at the credit of profit 
and loss account is £52,846, which sum includes {15,287 
brought forward. The directors recommend placing to 
general reserve £5,000, to plant depreciation reserve 44,000, 
to staff pension and benevolent fund £1,000, to dividend of 
10 per cent., less tax (of which 5 per cent. (actual) was paid to 

ccount on November 20 last), payable June 1, £25,000, 
leaving to be carried forward a balance of £17,846. 

PUMPHERSTON OrL Co., Ltp.—The report for the year 
ended March 31, 1931, states that after providing for main- 
tenance of works and mines during year and for depreciation, 
and taking into account £35,000 (against nil) transferred from 
reserve, there is balance at the credit of profit and loss account, 
including brought forward of £22,815 which the 
directors recommend should be disposed of as follows: 
dividend at rate of 6 per cent. per annum for year on pre- 
ference shares £9,000, balance to be carried forward £13,815. 


$28,717 


OAKBANK O1L Co., Ltp.—The report for the vear ended 
March 31, 1931, states that after providing for maintenance 
of works and mines during the year and for depreciation, and 
taking into account {20,000 transferred from reserve (last 
year £10,000 replaced), there is a balance at the credit of 
profit and loss account, including £26,654 brought forward, 
of £20,432 which the directors recommend should be disposed 
of as follows: dividend at rate of 6 per cent. per annum on 
preierence shares £6 000. balance to be carried forward £14,432. 


BROXBURN Ort Co., Ltp \fter providing for maintenance 
of works and mines during the year and for depreciation, and 
taking into account transferred from reserve, 
{15,000 (against nil) from income tax reserve not now required, 
the report for the year to March 31 last states that there is a 
balance at the credit of profit and loss account, including 
£3,153 brought forward of £11,295 which the directors recom- 
mend should be disposed of as follows: dividend at the rate 
of 6 per cent. per annum on preference shares £6,000, balance 
to be carried forward 45,295. 

AMALGAMATED METAL CORPORATION, Ltp.—The initial 
report of this company which was incorpx rated on December 7, 
1929, and acquired as from January 1, 1930, all the issued 
capital of the British Metal Corporation, Ltd., and Henry 
Gardner and Co., Ltd., shows a total income of £307,807 
After deducting expenses, fees and interest, etc., there is a 
net profit of {£2098,318. Preference dividends absorbed 
£53,917, and the ordinary shares are to receive a dividend of 
5 per cent., less tax ; £18,751 is written off preliminary ex- 
penses and {11,360 carried forward 


/10,000 also 


IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION, Ltp.—The directors 
have announced that the accounts for the year ending June 30, 
1931, will, it is expected, be available for presentation to 
shareholders in September next. Asa result of the depression 
in the industries in which the corporation is interested, no 
dividend will be recommended on the 2,424,957 £1 ordinary 
shares for the current financial year. The dividend on the 
2,069,809 {1 6} per cent. preference shares will be paid on 
June 30 for the half-year period ending on that date. For 
the period from August 3, 1929, to June 30 last, the ordinary 
shares received 5 per cent. 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following ave taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


London Gazette, &c. 
Companies Winding Up Voluntarily 

ANCONA SULPHUR, LTD. (C.W.U.V., 30/5/31.) By 
reason of its liabilities, May 20. Mr. C. G. Wareham, of 
Piccadilly, London, appointed liquidator of the company. 

PONTARDULAIS CHEMICAL CO., LTD. (C.W.U.\ 
30 5/31.) By special resolution, May 21. Mr. J. S. Crawford 
laylor, of 13, St. Mary Street, Swansea, and Mr. E. Arthur 
Williams, of Plas Gwyn, Pontardulais, the secretary of the 
company, appointed as joint liquidators. 


Notice of Dividend 
SUZUKI AND CO., LTD., 20, Mincing Lane, 


First dividend 3s. 9d. in the f{, payable June 1, River 
House, 12-13, South Place, London. 


TOY, 


London. 
Plate 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 

These inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade Journal,’’ 
have been received at the Department of Overseas Trade (Develop- 
ment and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addi f the inquirvers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number and 
country), except where otherwise stated. 

BELGIuM.—A firm of wholesale merchants established at 
Brussels is desirous of obtaining the representation of British 
manufacturers of pure chemical products for laboratories and 
for industrial purposes. (Ref. No. 463. 

PANAMA.—A well-known firm of general merchants and 
commission agents desire to represent British exporters of 
dried codfish and soya bean oil. (Ref. No. 470.) 


SouTtH AFRica.—H.M. Trade Commissioner at Johannes- 
burg reports that the South African Railways and Harbours 
\dministration is calling for tenders (No. 1891), to be presented 
in Johannesburg by July 6, for the supply of 15,880 gallons 


of machine oil. (Ref. B.X. 


7070.) 
os 





Tariff Changes 

DutcH East Inpres.—By an Act. dated March 27, 
becomes operative thirty days after publication in the Official 
Gazette, casein in bags, weighing 50 kilos or more per bag, is 
now imported free of duty, whereas the import duty hitherto 
imposed was 6 per cent. ad val. 

FRANCE.—The French Journal Officiel of May 7 contains 
a Decree, dated May 5, subjecting to licence the import of 
nitrogenous fertilisers into France. An official notice pub- 
lished in a later issue of the Journal Officiel, May 9, announces 
that the licensing requirement is to apply to the following 
chemical nitrogenous fertilisers: (a) Sulphate of ammonia, 
Tariff Nos. o19 and 020; (b) nitrate of soda, nitrate of lime 
and calcium cyanamide, Tariff No. 380, Applications for 
licences are to be drawn up in triplicate, in the usual form, 
and addressed to the French Ministry of Agriculture (Direction 
of Agriculture 

PARAGUAY 
oils, except olive oil, imported into Paraguay from 6 to 9 pesos 
per when in wooden receptacles, and from 8 to 
12 pesos per 100 kilogs. when in other receptacles. 


which 


\ recent Decree increases the duties on edible 


100 kilogs 





Recent Publications of Mellon Institute 
THe Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, 
U.S.A., has just issued the fourth annual supplement to its 
Bibliographic Bulletin No. 2. This supplement lists the books, 
bulletins, journal contributions, and patents of the institu- 
tion’s members during the calendar year 1930. The Institute 
has also published the eighteenth annual report of its director, 
Dr. E. R. Weidlein, to the board of trustees of the institution, 
which describes the investigational activities throughout the 
fiscal year, February 28, 1930, to February 28, 1931. Compli- 
mentary copies of these booklets will be sent to research 
workers, science teachers, and librarians upon request. 





